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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

*k. recite of a survey of the information needs, attitudes, and 
This report presents he results « f a survey oixn four 

expectations o¥ &culw ; admm^ Buff a 10 , and 

University Centers ^^ t X ^^S^Zis on information technology and access, 

SS^^^^^^^^ and ,ibra ^ resourcc s!W 

Distributed during the week of ^^^^^ " 

MSSSS^^ ™ e objectives werc 

^ - o n «Hc a « P «ment and inventory of the technologies now utilized 
^%S^^^^An^ for effective access to electron* 
fnformation products and networked resources 

2 To achieve an awareness of faculty needs and expectations regarding access to 
electronic and networked information resources 



delivery system 

4. To sensitize faculty and foster ffig%*»££ resoutCe ** 
document delivery among the SUN I Center libraries. 



The population was ^^ a ^^&tA^ A 
WOT ' i^KpUet were received, for a response rate of 27%. 

Mill™- Findings 

1. n. most common obstacle ^fJ^^X^SSS!SSS 
I l^^^^t^T^^ cos, and eft... 

2. User .raining is. high-priority need. A variety of faculty-training op.Ion. are 
needed. 

than optimal. 

4. Humanities facul».in -^SjSa.S^'S^ 1 & 
campus network. 
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5 A majority of respondents report .ha. .heir campus library contains 75% or more 
of the key items in their Held. 

infrequently. 

7. Forty percent report that the, v.ould use an expedited document deliver, service 
only if it were free. 

,0. A surprising!, high percentage of faculty us, persona, funds to bu, needed 
publications. 



1 Exnlore the feasibility of creating and supporting .single center for information 
a J mS ih e?«tron?c information technolog.es and sennces. 



2. Improve campus 



networking and enhance faculty connectivity systemwide. 



plans to respond to those needs. 

S . D eve.op and implement : artion #^^£RS£*S!£& 
response to demand.' 

collection development and resource sharing. 
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CHAPTER I 

«TATFMENT OF THE PROBLEM: 
BACKGROUND, PURPOSE, OBJECTIVES 

TbU is a report of a s*d, , oi the : need, ^^^^Z^Z^ 
information services of faculty, ad ^ ™o^m« otMr araae y Buffalo, and 
University Centers of the State Untveraty o New York Amny, £ ^ ^ 

and library resource sharing. 

Thfc is one of four research studies carried out between January 1991 and May 1993 

by the SS^^gsss ^JSSt&SSL 

Information Science, the School °"^°™ a ^ 0 7 Public Affairs and 

Science doctoral program at the Ne son ^^rteuer C00 p C rative planning 

^aS^ 

IA fimarrt Qbjag issues 

-rh^ *nrV m ic oroblems that have plagued academic and research Ubraries for the 

^oHn a seri« of reports on d£ continuing crisis in research hbranes: 

SreatinLnd "'"attSftoStoSS^ make 

meet those rising demands. 

decades. Those answers ^S^J^^l^l^S^tiisiw staffing patterns, the 
another turn for the worse. 
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I.B Collaborativ e Planning 



One reason that the research library community has ma ^.» ^ t P™fL^ u ^ ^ 
resolving the complex issues of supporting an expanding array of ^^Zl^f 
services may be the general failure of university Wanes to 
planning and evaluation processes with those of their paren institutions. Research 
foraries' strategic planning activities only rarely intersect with key general campuswide 
facX and adrninistrative planning and resource allocation groups. Robert Murm s words, 
written a quarter century ago, remain true today. From the perspect.ve of both the faculty 
and the university administration, the library is seen as a "bottomless pit (2) 

These then, are not new problems. What is new are the librarian-adrnmistrator- 
faoilty partnerships that the Council on Library Resources (CLR) has helped forge to 
address these issues. Librarians cannot resolve these problems unilaterally. 

Recognizing the need to bring the library into the larger institutionwide planning, 
budgeting and accountability contexts, in 1990 the Council on Library Resources invited 
SmShfve applications for tour $100,000 planning grants "intended to foster pohcy studies 
and implementation planning related to future library resources and services. (3) 

IX ftllNY Unive rsit y Center Libraries Project 

One of the Council's four planning grants was awarded to the Urnvereity Centers of 
the Sta'e University of New York "to develop and test multi-level cornnuttee structures for 
planrdng and policy setting related to an integrated acquisitions plan foi r several universities 
Si aitatewide sy'stern." (4) Recognizing that fylicy must derive from data, the SUNY 
Consortium's CLR grant proposal envisioned four research studies to be designed and 
SSuring tie two P aild one-half year timeframe of thegrant. T£« ofitase ™* 
interaal to the four libraries: a collection overlap study; a penodicals use study, and an 
interlibrary loan survey. The results of these studies are reported elsewhere, 

I.D faculty N*ds Assessment 

The fourth study, which is the focus of this report, was originally conceived^ i an 
examination of "Levels of Need for and Access to Journals." Its 
investigate library users' varying levels of need for journal materials. (5T The ******* 
reported here evolved from that original concept into a broader, more amb uous, and 
hopefully more useful, systematic examination of current faculty access to electronic 
iroVrnation technology, access to information resources, and ^"f.nt and fu ^« 
expectations in relation to cooperative collection development and sharing of library and 
information resources. 

The details of study design and execution will be found in Chapter IL Here, we will 
briefly summarize the events during the first fifteen months of the grant (January 1991 to 
April 1992) that led to the decision to undertake a more amb.Uous , exanunauon ^o faculty 
needs and expectations. Fortunately the ^rVm^ Ctnic^ 
meeting on a regular basis for several years prior to the CLR grant A set of shared goals 
tad ffi i adoptfd by the four libraries^ January 1990 n a document titled 
Directions for Cooperation Among the SUNY University Center Libraries. (6) 

ERIC U 
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Beginning in. 989, ^^^t^'S^^^W" 
facilitate resource sharing and cooperative c onw on o t e ^ ^ the 

Department of Education [awarded ? Higher ££™' er Libraries! "to investigate the 
University at Buffalo .on behalf of he torn basis for a research 
viability o'f using telefacsimile and fanning e W^J u^versity Centers.' The resulting 
information document delivery service among ^ Kmruru y cou|d ^ ^ 

In late fall of 1990, while the Title H-D study ^WgZ^tJw** 
proposal [was under consideration .by J^^^^Sl5SSk^* «^»«»» 
UrtiVersiry Center library directors and ther £2 c |iSe and gateway among the 
vendors to create a transparent ^W n ™iS8SSSh^llection development. Thus, 
four campuses. 

35hffi*23 ffiKbEta had demounted the ability to Ond creative 
SchcSS solutions "o the problem of vide geographic dispersion. 

The spring and early summer of ™™<%^ $&&£S3S2%£ 
infrastructure to support the ambitious ^fil^&^Un Albany, which for the 
was a Symposium on Cooperation, schedu led for Octooei m^rfans. and faculty 
first UmTwould ^^^^S^4lSSSSffSt^i out) as thejmblic 

So n 7»^^ 

A, a foUowup ^^*S^^^^f^S^^ 
the Symposium outcomes were reviewed. The resuiu h „, a^ned for 

offSty STeds that would have as its objectives: 

frSatfon products and networked resources 

2 To achieve an awareness of faculty needs and expectations regarding access to 
electronic and networked information resources 

delivery system 

4 To sensitize faculty and foster their commitment to resource sharing and 
doLmem delivery among the SUNY Center libraries. (8) 
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The Council on library Resources has long recogni " d ^^5^|^\ lire ^ 
multidisciplinary approach » 

IKhTtM 
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re^Slity for data reduction and preliminary analysis. 

t xw> m K* r 1Q01 fallowing the initial CLR Symposium described above, the four 

larger CLR study, created aw tuuyr wc . » . Buffalo- Sharon C. Bonk, Assistant 
Adams. Director, Lockwood ^^^^^l^ 1 ^?^^^ Assistant Professor of 

and lactations on the four University Center campuses. 

r« a^i iqq? thf» teamoresented a proposal for this study to the directors (see 
J 1 19 ?L, c t QQ? Deborah Lines Andersen, a professional librarian and a 

the product of that five-person collaboration. 

I.F p^ rt in T the Bs sul ts i> f lbs Emila Ne«ls Asse ssment 

on«,> P uses MSraft. result 
presentation a. profess^ 

^ decisions and & distention to 



their own constituencies. 
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NOTES 
(1) 



w^v oj irnivpr^itv Libraries and Scholarly Communication: 

p. XV. 

(4) &M.P-2. 

(5) -Cooperative Planing Gran, f'^^^^^^^n, 
IS&tSSSS SSf& X So, October S, ,9$ p. tt. 

(6) n«. earlier activities ™ ™g^^ 
Buffalo, University at Buffalo, October 12, 1WU, pp. A3 i*. 

Stc?L?braries; State University of New York, October 26, 1992. 

< 8 > 7^^nZ7^^^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER II 

STUDY DESIGN, METHODOLOGY, DEMOGRAPHICS 

th;« <tnH V falls souarelv into the domain of applied research. Indeed, it is the first 

step AISW.^ that is r ' lated 10 eva!uati ° n reSCarCh * 
sometimes termed "action research." 

a ,*;nn R^arch Conventional social scientific research is concerned to describe, 
fSSS^rfeSain phenomena. The role of the researcher is detached, in order to 
min^zfdistSce of "he phenomena under investigation. In action research, 
SS the JS^roteii involved and interventionist, because research u joined 
SShSSoD f£i older to plan, implement and monitor change Researchers become 
SrtidpTus in ^/policy initiatives and use their knowledge and research 
expertise to serve a client organization. (1) 

. . rTTintinn that has been gathered will form the basis for policy planning and change 
JMSuSiSS £Z£ continuing the action research that has been started 

here. 

HA Uniyejsg nf the Study 
adn^a^ 

SSSSJSS -fhe study team's rationale for this recommendation follows: 

R*™^ sensitization and fostering commitment of faculty are objectives of the 

It b ^Wtfft surveying the enUre faculty is advantageous. Reding in 
^manner wUI also avoid quibbles with sample methodology and will also lend 
credenTto n^gram development and other actions that might result nomU* 
survey a! weRasCLR grant activities and studies. The cost of surveying the enure 
teaching population is not prohibitive. (2) 

SSaSSSSSSssaaaBSSBaA. 

We recognized at the outset the potential problem of lack of conrcaMry across 
the campuses ffining the survey population, the study team concluded that 

riath^rinc data useful to the individual campuses is considered to be more 
topSrtanfthan Si compatibility of populations across the campuses AU «e 
Inching faculty should fee surveyed on the four campuses. Individual campuses can 
decide if clinical/research faculty should be included. (3) 

The number of usable responses, and the results of post hoc tests to determine 
tentt^to™****^^ in relation to the entire survey population, are 
Sd I bctow in section lift, -Response Rate and Demographics. 
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Th* «.rvev instrument which appears as Appendix C, was designed and piloted by 
the stud?ieamTnthe^ spring and summer of 1992. Initially, we sought to identify an em ing 
!nftn.men Xt had wcceafSlly been used elsewhere. After soliciting the assistance of the 
W™Sn% ffihS?.^ Office of Management Studies, and renewing the 
recent research literature, no appropriate instrument was found. 

The survey instrument went through an iterative design process, resulting in several 
, „ ftc the nrSent instrument was treated. The usual compromises were necessary 

See l^x^^SX^^t librarians would like to have had about tteir faculty 
cSs ^L 8 d ^keeping the instrument to a manageable length in order to maximize the 



response rate 



The instrument was pilot tested with several faculty members on two campuses 
during the summer of 1992, and changes were made based on their responses. 

in th* final instrument, the four survey sections are (1) Access to Electronic 

wTa te^-off sheet, allowing respondents to request a copy of the final project report 

Tn a«essine these data, it is important to understand that this study emerged directly 
from, ira&W the la?ger University Center Libraries' Council on library 
Resources library policy development project 

Every research design usually involves compromise. First research is always ; limited 
k« finhf reSurces-notably time and money. Both of these limitations influenced I the 
^L^ Sf fhkSv Scond every research design and every investigative method has 
tSSSiiStSZl^TlZ are always choices and onions in design, even within 
the constraint of finite resources. 

^tei^S?£2lto?I*«» oftaculty on the four oampusos. tath« than to . 
sample drawn from that population. 

Thp Ktudv team recognized the importance of being able to makethe responses for 
each c^ous^vai abS to thlXary director and staff on that campus. The instniment was 
Slor Sd^^ ^tattdtta entry and to expedite the return of the completed 
q^tionnaires to each campus after the data entry was completed. 
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II.C Study Procedu re. 

The survey instrument was distributed to the population of potential respondents 

with a 

foSon^ 

was £nt tc » ^"potential respondents in mid-September in the hope of increasing the 
number of responses. 

Completed questionnaires received up to October 3 1, 1992 were included in the 

study. 

H. D Resp onse R «tP and Demographics 

I, 007 usable surveys received. 

The number of surveys sent and received across the four campuses is summarized in 
Table n.l. 

TABLE 11.1 

CAMPUS SURVEYS SENT AND RECEIVED WITH INDIVIDUAL RESPONSE 
RATES 



SENT RECEIVES PF - SfQNSEft 

ALBANY U20> »S 24.6% 
BINGHAMTON 500 134 26-8% 
BUFFALO U46 352 30.7% 
STONY BROOK 867 226 26.1% 



To analyze how similar the respondents in this study are to the actual population on 
the fou7?ampu?es .the sample population was compared with the actual populations on the 
four campuses with respect to rank and discipline. 

Table 11.2 summarizes the ^temkmk of faculty an one -ay 
residents (TOT^ 

campuses (ACTUAL POPULAiiurN f"j™™* ent c indicated professional titles 

Q 16 
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. u- utonv in th^ t^hle oercentaees are based on responses from full, associate, 
and'S p, ^^-Swin orier to compare u»W response ra.c wuh 
the population percentages for rank. (4) 

IAB LEJLL 2 

RESPONDENTS BY RANK, AND ACTUAL POPULATIONS BY RANK 



FULL ASSOCIATE ASSISTANT. 

TOT t s C LE 

ACTUAL POPULATION PARAMETERS 
ALBANY (n=617) 
BINGHAMTON (n = 474) 
BUFFALO (n- 1,271) 
STONY BROOK (n = 686) 

TOTAL (a =3,048) 

(% of 3,048) 



253 


240 


124 


183 


187 


104 


502 


445 


324 


319 


204 


163 


1,257 


1,076 


715 


41.2% 


35J% 


23.5% 



TABLE II 3 

RESPONSES BY DISCIPLINE, AND ACTUAL POPULATIONS BY DISCIPLINE 



SQOM, PROFESSIONAL 
humanities SC1EBCE SOH<£E 5CHQ21S 

£Z£e SURVEV 2X 2« ™ " 

ACTUAL POPULATION 
PARAMETERS 

ALBANY H7 
BINGHAMTON 126 
BUFFALO 178 

stony brook l53 
*-campus 

TOTAL 574 

(% of 3,048 oi% 37<6% 
actual faculty) 



199 


129 


172 


140 


104 


104 


195 


154 


744 


165 


240 


128 


699 


627 


1,148 
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~ru »^ntao<»<: nf faculty resoonses by rank, and the percentages of actual faculty 

three faculty ranks are non-stgnificant. 

T?ble II 3 summarizes the academic disciplines of respondent, dividing them into 
the foul bfozd caSeTo '(1) Humanities, (2) Social Science, (3) Science, and (4) 
PrnSSonS ^Schools As S the preceding table, the sample data statistics arc compared 
2 the tefffour University Centers, individually and m aggregate 

form. (5) 

As with the percentages for rank, the discipline percentages (co mpare percentage 
t„taS« inhold tvoe) are within four percentage points of each other for all disciplines. A 

difS ^y^nSf ffi^SKtercsi. they are not large enough to argue that 
Z t ,^-ev sa^ole does not represent the population on the four campuses, taken as a 
whole fo? ^JLA^ddiSpKne. CareVhWd be taken in the anafysis, however, to 
recognize this deviation from the population distribution. 



TABLE 11,4 

RESPONDENTS BY ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE 



6ISA 

Architecture/Design 

Area Studies 

Biological Studies"* 

Business/Management 

Communications 

Computer /Information Science 

Education 

Eagbeeriog 

Fine aod Applied Arts 

Foreign Languages 

Health Professions 

Law 

Letters 

Library Science 

Mathematics 

Military Science 

Physical Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Affairs/Service 

Social Science 

AdminisUative/Non-teaching 
No response to question 



pisripline 
Professional School 
Social Science 
Science 

Professional School 
Social Science 
Science 

Professional School 

Professional School 

Humanities 

Humanities 

Professional School 

Professional School 

Humanities 

Professional School 

Science 

Social Science 

Science 

Social Science 

Professional School 

Social Science 

Other 



Table II.4 provides a breakdown of the survey population by ^^^P^^ 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



,ha t this was .heir major department home. No.e .ha, » respondent, .eft .he department 
blank on their survey form. 

Tab,e H,5 .ooks a, the V fr 



IAELEJLS 

YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



Years 

<6 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
40-52 
No rcspoose 



151 


(15%) 


150 


(14.9%) 


138 


(13.7%) 


127 


(12.6%) 


135 


(13.4%) 


117 


(11.6%) 


44 


(4.4%) 


17 


(1.7%) 


10 


(1%) 


118 


(lt.7%) 
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NOTES 

(I) Hie Penguin Dictionary of Sociology. Nicholas Abercrombie $1 al. eds. Ixndon: 
Penguin Group, 1988, p. 2. 

1992. 

(3) mtf- 

/a\ The fioures for this table were gathered from the following campus documents: 

(4) The hgure J "» s » D Vp ro c _ r * f or Reading Personnel Extract." Office of 

listing of faculty coung SUK Y 2^^ StudieSt SUNY Buffalo. Stony Brook 
(Wwf^to Smpus fSJS^S TenuVe Rates," SUNY Stony Brook. 

(5) Ibid. 
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CHAPTER HI 

ACCESS TO ELECTRONIC TEOWOLOG.ES AND INFORMATION 



-rv • v i c^tinn nf the Faculty Needs Assessment serves three purposes: to 
The iru al section . of the jaoiiiy r« , f ^ 0 fcquipment necessary to 

survey the availability to SUNY Uruversi^ resources available 

access electronic information to gfX^to o tte useTdcctronic information 

resources. 

?" d ^JSSSiESSS lSSS£»» is, within the libranftr fro* the 
from which faculty access ^ccuuim, « ^ nm h; n ed with certain demographic and personal 
-remote" sites of office or home ^^^^^ x ^t 9icctla& use of electronic 
characteristics of the ^^^^^^f^iSk. Perceptions of obstacles to 
resources across the discipline: a ^^^^^Smcs^ections for the enhancement 

fnSrmS sSking patterns inW electronic environment. 

hia r?w\* y Agcess & Hffldwise and software 

Tne first question in this P^ C V^^ 
computer *f r ^ the percentage of 

TABLEJ1L1 

PERCENTAGE OF SUNY ^^SST 0 ^ W ™ ™ 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT AT OFFICE AND HOME 



OFFICE 



HOME 



PERSONAL COMPUTER 

COMMUNICATIONS 
MODEM/SOFTWARE 

CONNECTION TO 
CAMPUS NETWORK 

PRINTER 

FAX MACHINE 



84.0 



55.4 

66i 
78.8 
56* 



Ha 

15.9 


la 


MS 


44.1 


53.4 


462 


333 


29j6 


69.9 


21.1 


69.4 


302 


43.4 


10.1 


89.4 


901 


23 


912 



o 
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Mrtr , than 95% of the survey respondents have a personal computer in either office 
„ r h rtm . t5, ^desoTead ^ availability of computers indicates that most of the respondents 

SXrkfnJ ii? theWvcrsS (Siters in order to facilitate access to electronic resources, 
^relatively ow pe^Sag fo respondents indicating the ability to connect to the 
Smous nerwo r^rffimf 29.6%. is noteworthy, since 53.4% state that they have a 
S SncTcommuScations software for their home computer. Tins eq^pment and 
crSIware should be sufficient to achieve connection with the campus system. Some . 
r^ndenu Te perhaps unaware of procedures to connect to the campus systems, or thetr 
nS^atioL^XLy not beWigured for this purpose or may not be compatible 
with the campus system. 

While the overall availability of computer and communications cqui^nt b high 
* m ^a 111 nf tho« resoondine there are sign ficant differences in availability of these 
SSSfcS lit? and III.3 delineate access to this equipment 

across the major academic disciplines and the professional schools. 



T ABLE IH.2 

PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY RESPONDENTS, BY DISCIPLINE, WITH ACCESS TO 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT AT THEIR OFFICE 





HUMANITIES 


SOCIAL. 
{SCIENCE 


SCIENCE 


PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS 


PERSONAL COMPUTER 


55.4 


84J 


91.4 


91* 


COMMUNICATIONS 
MODEM/SOFTWARE 


29.5 


5U 


713 


58.4 


CONNECTION TO 
CAMPUS NETWORK 


J43 


63.3 


84 0 


7L7 


PRINTER 


46.4 


80.1 


87.7 


86* 


FAX MACHINE 


27.7 


56.2 


62.3 


6S.1 


CD-ROM PLAYER 4.8 
CONNECTED TO COMPUTER 


6.6 


14.8 


11.1 



The comparative lack of availability of electronic and communications equipment to 
faculty r i fhe ^HuSIfes in contrast to the other disciplines is significant and worthy of 
So OrUy 55.4% of faculty in the Humanities have a personal computer in fceir 
office In Social Science, 84.5*!of faculty have office computers and inSgence and the 
Professional Schools, over 90% of faculty hav« this equipment in their office. 
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Present trends in 

electronic resources essential for research and * e ^^ L w,«,, oll i c , ex ts available 
(eg.. Thesaurus Ungua Graeca b^SS^^r«^^^fori^^rm^^^S^««»i<»^««^ and 
£SS tr ^i°Sl^=ne°need for these services and the 
information technology to support them, 

•n,. citation for Humanities faculty is made more difficult by the comparative lack 
The situation tor ! un ^''"'^ " L„ and conne ction to campus networks from 

capabilities^, | Humaruues ^«^EE&££^ta their office 513% o{ 

713% of faculty in Science have such capabilities. 

•n,. n,rt<.ntaee of Humanities faculty with connectivity to the campus network is 
The percentage oi n™~« . / n j„ ls :„ the Humanities are connected to 
comparatively even .lower Onty 343% of wsgondcntt n ^ ™ ^ 

the campus network, w ™ le ™J**^ 633% in the Social Science 

the Science connections are the highest at 84%. 



TABLE 11L3 

PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY RESPONDENTS, BY DISCIPLINE, WITH ACCESS TO 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT AT THEIR HOME 





HUMANITIES 


SOCIAL 
SCJ£N£E 


SQENCJE 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


PERSONAL COMPUTER 


78.9 






8L3 


CX>MMUNICAT10NS 
MODEM/SOFTWARE 


455 


56.0 


S9& 


52>4 


CONNECTION TO 
CAMPUS NETWORK 


313 


335 


3L6 


261 


PRINTER 


715 


741 


62.7 


71.7 


FAX MACHINE 


17.0 


10.7 


332 


11.7 


CD-ROM PLAYER 

CONNECTED TO COMPUTER 4.2 


U 


2.9 


IS 



o 
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priority on the Humanities by campus administrations for access to computer resources and 
equipment, and persona! preferences for the methodology of scholarship and teaching by 
Humanities faculty. 

The last reason listed above, personal preferences of Humanities faculty, seems less 
likely to be an operative cause, since the data indicate that Humanities faculty have 
compensated for lack of equipment and connectivity in their offices by personally acquiring 
needed resources for their homes. The percentage of Humanities faculty with personal 
computers in their home rises considerably to 78.9%. It is noteworthy that in the other 
disciplines and the Professional Schools, the percentage of faculty with computers at home 
is kk than the percentage with this equipment at their office. Apparently, Humanities 
faculty cannot rely to the same extent as faculty in other disciplines on their institution to 
provide computer and electronic communications resources. 

Availability of FAX machines to Humanities faculty in the office setting is also 
dramatically low when compared with other disciplines. Only 27.7% of Humanities 
respondents have access to a FAX machine at their office, as compared with 56.2% in 
Social Science, 62.3% in Science, and 65.1% in the Professional Schools. Again, 
Humanities faculty have compensated by acquiring FAX machines for home use. A 
noticeably high 17% of Humanities respondents have a personal FAX machine, while the 
percentages of faculty in the other disciplines owning personal FAX machines are much 
lower: 33% in Science, 10.7% in Social Science, and 11.7% in the Professional Schools. 
Very few faculty report the ownership of CD-ROM players for connection to their home 
computers, but again, a higher percentage of Humanities faculty have acquired this 
equipment for use at home. 

Although inequities in access to computer and communications equipment axe 
striking among the disciplines, differences are minimal among the faculty ranks of 
professor, associate professor, and assistant professor. Availability of equipment is 
genially equal across the ranks, for both office and home locations. The responses appear 
to refute a general assumption that junior faculty are more likely to own and use computer 
equipment and electronic resources than are senior faculty. Assistant professors report 
only slightly higher availability of personal computers, communications equipment, and 
connectivity to campus networks at the office location than do their colleagues holding 
higher ranks. The availability of this equipment to assistant professors at home, while still 
similar to that of their colleagues, is slightly lower than for associate professors and 
professors. 

Several distinctions among the ranks are. noteworthy. The percentage of assistant 
professors reporting access to a CD-ROM player attached to a computer at tfie office 
location is twice as high as for faculty at the other ranks~15.1% of assistant professors, as 
compared with 7.7% of associate professors, and 7% percent of full professors. In contrast, 
availability of a FAX machine at home rises with rank. Approximately 8% of assistant 
professors and associate professors have FAX machines at home, while 15.5% of full 
professors own personal FAX machines. 

IH.B Levels of Use of Electronic Information Sources 

The second question in this part of the survey examines the level of use of various 
information resources available through electronic networks, and the locations where that 
use occurs. Responses should be indicative of present faculty interest, reliance, and need 
for these resources. Table III.4 lists the specific informaiion reso'^ces and the percentages 
of respondents reporting various levels of frequency of use. 
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IABLEJ1L4 .v r-npMATlON' RESOURCES, 

— Sr~5S^™™* B!M> 



INEORMAllOIi 

CAMPUS LIBRARY 
ONLINE CATALOG 

OTHER LIBRARIES' 
ONLINE CATALOGS 

INDEX/ABSTRACT 
DATABASES ON CAMPUS 

ONLINE CATALOG 

INDEX/ABSTRACT 

DATABASES VIA 
COMMERCIAL VENDOR 

DISCIPLINE-BASED 
ELECTRONIC BULLETIN 
BOARDS, LISTSERVES 

ELECTRONIC JOURNALS. 
NEWSLETTERS 

ELECTRONIC MAIL 

FULL-TEXT ELECTRONIC 
DATABASES 

STATISTICAL 
DATABASES 

CD-ROM INDEX/ ABSTRACT 
DATABASES IN LIBRARY 



12.4 



1.6 



25 



13 



38.6 
7.4 

15.1 

6.0 



253 
13.4 

20.6 

63 



142 
28.4 

293 

15j6 



NEVER 

7.7 
47j0 

29.4 

68.4 



13.0 


7j6 


4.4 


13.4 


589 


33 
48.1 


68 
113 


4J0 

3J0 


14.7 
98 


68J0 
25.8 




3.1 


2.1 


9.4 


803 


J& 


2-1 


Z6 


113 


803 


2.6 


10.0 


17.1 


2L4 


46j6 
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the online catalogs of other libraries is moderately extensive but quite infrequent The 
same is ?™c fori acuity use of CD-ROM index/abstract ^^^ il tn»^^A 
computer stations in the libraries. Discipline-based electronic bulletin boards and 
Serves are used by a lower percentage of respondents than previously mentioned 
resources, but the frequency of use by those involved is relatively high. 

At present, few respondents are using electronic journals, full-text electronic 
databases, or statistical databases. 

Electronic networks provide opportunities to use information resources from 
locations remote from libraries, primarily offices and homes. The survey asked 
iSoondents to indicate the locations from which they access electronic informauon 
[Sources. Table III.5 lists various electronic resources and the percentage of respondents 
(n=10O7) who use these resources within the libraries and/or at the office/home. 
Respondents could indicate use in one or both locations. 

TABLE H1.S 

LOCATION OF USE OF ELECTRONIC RESOURCES, PERCENTAGE OF 
R^ONDENTS INDICATING THEY USE THE RESOURCE AT EACH LOCATION 



INFORMATIO N RESOURCE 

CAMPUS LIBRARY ONLINE CATALOG 

OTHER LIBRARIES' ONLINE CATALOG 

INDEX/ABSTRACTS DATABASES ON 
CAMPUS ONLINE CATALOG 

INDEX/ABSTRACTS DATABASES VTA 
COMMERCIAL VENDOR 

DISCIPLINE-BASED EI-ECTRONIC 
BULLETIN BOARDS, LISTS ERVES 

ELECTRONIC JOURNALS, NEWSLETTERS 
ELECTRONIC MAIL 
FULL-TEXT ELECTRONIC DATABASES 
STATISTICAL DATABASES 

CD-ROM INDEX/ABSTRACT DATABASES 
AVAILABLE IN LIBRARY 



AT LIBRARY 


AT OFFICE; 




HOME 


71.2 


51.1 


34.1 


22.2 


52.3 


2L8 


173 


133 


9.7 


31.2 


7.8 


23.4 


173 


60.6 


9.3 


10.1 


8.6 


102 


43.8 


63 



o 



Over half the respondents access the library online catalog *Jp.fl*«*™^J™* 
their home or office. The electronic resources most heavily utilized within the torane i at 
present are ihe library online catalog, the journal index/abstract databases loaded on the 
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i „ tk„ rr\ dam Hatnhases on dedicated computer stations in the 
library online catalog, the CD-ROM datoDKCs on acu J^versity Center libraries 

libraries, and the online catalogs o \^^ b ^-^ Q b ^ electronic mail, electronic 
now have few, if any computer stations .for public .use » «^ r g oards an * d lis tserves, 
journals, online catalogs of other francs. ^^^XS tb^ online catalogs 

OCLC and RUN. 

Generally faculty indicate that there is widespread interest in accessing electronic 
datKet electronic journals, and journal indexes and abstracts. 



TABLE VI A 

LOCATION AND FREQUENCY OF USE OF INFORMATION RESOURCES 
AVAIL^LE THROUGH NETWORKS: ONLINE CATALOGS 



hem 



FPfmiFNCVOFUSE 



jnCATION 



DAILY OR INFkF.OUENTLY 

WEEKii MONTHLY QB.NSVER LIBRARY. 



A. CAMPUS ONLINE 

£Aj£LOjfi 
TOTAL 
DISCIPLINE : 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

RANjfc 
FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 

B. QTHER CAMPUSES! 

ON LINE CATALOGS 
TOTAL 
piSCIPHN E: 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

EANK-- 

FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 



ERIC 



UQMU 
OJEFJCE 



51.0 


253 


21.9 


712 


5L1 


673 
57.7 
47.7 
46.0 


14.4 
255 
26.7 
29.4 


18.1 
16.8 
253 
24.6 


705 
70.4 
703 
74jB 


40.4 
566 
53J 
5L5 


492 

53.9 
58.9 


m 

223 
22.7 


23.1 
232 
18.4 


71J0 
7L1 
713 


494 

5LS 
54.8 



9.0 


13.4 


75.4 


34.1 


222 


15.1 
8.7 
5.4 

10.0 


15.7 
163 
13j6 
112 


69.2 
74.7 
824 

83.7 


323 
35.8 
27.0 
385 


263 
25.7 
20.1 
20.1 


10.1 
7.0 
11.4 


11.0 
13J 
19J0 


78.9 
79.7 
69.6 


342 
307 
36.7 


205 
22j6 
25 jQ 



27 



23 



Examination of response, ^^^»SS^^^^^- 
deviations from the aggregate results. ™ d m t0 " Sde "daily- and Vcekly* in one 

included in each table. 

Table ni.6 looks a, respondents' use of online "g^Sg^X? 
other campuses. Humanities Faculty are : b fax th yF»' es ^&£^J n ^source leas, 
catalogs on a daily or ™W^y^J^Zjl?**d$ K an inverse of rank, with 
ffii^SEK, ? i p^en U , S a e ge n poin?s'ah < ead of tneir roll professor colleagues. 

For other campuses' online catalogs the <£™W^^*%St££L 
I^oXl^ 

H£rl than their full and associate professor colleagues. 

Table IIL7 identifies respondendum 
online, via commeraaJ vendor and ^^^^^^^1^ professor 
continue to use ^^^^^Tr^^S^lSoArv appear to be the greatest 
colleagues on a ^^^f^^^^^^^yJSlicnct faculty use 
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TABLE III ? 

I nrATioV AND FREOUENCY OF USE OF INFORMATION RESOURCES 

JOURNAL INDEXES AND ABSTRACTS 



fpFOUFNCY OF USE 



LOCATION 



hem 

C. x*DE* / ARSTRACTS 0N 
QNLIJjE CATALOG 

TOTAL 
p^ gTlPLIK E: 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

BANjfc 

FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 



D. iNr>FV /ABSTRACTS 

f-f^! F r RClAL VENDOR 

TOTAL 
niSCIPLINE: 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

BAjNJfc 
FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 

J. INTJgX/ABSIEACTS 

rftl IN LIBRARY 

TOTAL 
DISCIPLINE ; 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

RANK: 
FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 



DAILXQE INFREQUENTLY 
WEEKLY MONTHLY QR NEVER LIBRARY 



18.0 


20.6 


58.7 


525 


11.4 


193 


692 


455 


13.0 


20.9 


66.0 


553 


185 


20.4 


60.9 


42.2 


25.6 


21.6 


52.9 


61.7 


155 


205 


633 


513 


15-8 


2U 


618 


515 


293 


185 


51.9 


55.9 



73 


63 


84.0 


173 


3.1 


6.9 


90.0 


12.0 


4.1 


5.9 


90.0 


13.7 


10.4 


7.1 


82.6 


13.1 


9.7 


6.7 


833 


24* 


6.6 


63 


86.9 


16.2 


6.7 


6.7 


86.6 


17* 


8j6 


9.1 


82.2 


19.7 


12.6 


17.1 


68.0 


433 


8.2 


15.1 


76.7 


34.9 


83 


18.0 


735 


412 


113 


16.1 


72.7 


373 


20.7 


193 


59.9 


543 


103 


153 


743 


35.1 


12.7 


173 


69.9 


455 


16.6 


22.6 


60.7 


52.1 



HOME/ 
OFFICE 



215 

10.2 
205 
25.0 
25.4 

22* 
21.4 
20.2 



133 

11 
113 
205 
124 

133 
13.1 
163 



63 

42 
4.0 
73 
8.1 

6.7 
6.0 
83 



relating to indexing and abstracting service*. 
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TABLE 111.8 

i nriTin\ ivn FREOUENCY OF USE OF INFORMATION RESOURCES 
SSSSbLE TORO^GH NXWORKS: BULLETIN BOARDS. ELECTRONIC 
JOURNALS, ELECTRONIC MAIL 



ppF^ lFNCYQFUSE 



f-OCATIQN 



ITEM 



DAiLiLQE INFREQUENTLY 

V/EEKLY MONTHLY OR NEVER UfiEARX 




TOTAL 

DISCIPLINE : 
HUMANITIES 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

RANK 
FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 

F. ELECTRONIC JOURNALS/ 
N EWSLETTERS 

TOTAL 
DISCIPLINE : 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
RANK: 
FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 

C f l |r r rn*ON'C MAIL 

TOTAL 
DISCIPLINE : 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
RANK: 
FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 



20.6 


4.4 


723 


20.1 


3.1 


76.7 


16.5 


3.2 


803 


313 


6.7 


62.1 


18.6 


3.7 


77.8 


17.1 


3.9 


79.1 


21.1 


4.6 


743 


24.2 


4J 


71.5 



10.1 


4/ 


82.7 


8.9 


4.4 


86.7 


83 


23 


89.4 


15.6 


58 


78.6 


7-S 


3.7 


883 


8.4 


33 


883 


10.2 


3.1 


86J 


133 


5.4 


81.1 



59.4 


3.0 


35.6 


41.9 


1.9 


56.2 


61.7 


4.1 


34.2 


75.6 


3.7 


20.6 


57.8 


14 


39.9 


583 


2.1 


39.7 


573 


4.0 


38.6 


64.0 


38 


323 



9.7 

5.4 
8.0 
9.0 
13.2 

9.6 
8.0 
11.7 



78 

6.0 
62 
7.4 
93 

12 
7.7 
9.Q 



173 

9.0 
18.6 
20.1 
18.9 

19.7 
158 
133 



HOME/ 
OFFICE 



31.2 

263 
27.0 
41& 
29.9 

293 
30.7 
333 



23.4 

195 
VA 
34.4 
18J 

233 
2L7 
27.7 



604 

44.6 
615 
738 
56.9 

553 
40.2 
333 
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Table III 8 summarizes responses to the survey question concerning electronic 
• „ ,.^; e J! Juctronic journals and electronic mail. Science faculty use these 
bulletin boards^ h disci |ines . Assistant professors 

than their *■» and associaic professor 

counterparts. 

Table III 9 focuses on the use of databases, It reflects the lowest rate of daily or 
i doic 1H.7 n f „ nv ; ten , ; n th k section- Ful text databases are 

^S^S^fwuiS^i^^ Scfcnce ^culty 7 (5%). Assistant professors 
Sta V2 S . m hJ 5S ereawst users of thes«i resources by rank, but the percentages are 
S^^^SSS^S^ 6.5% for Haily o'r weekly use oFdatabases. 



TABLE HI2 

ir>CATION AND FREQUENCY OF USE OF INFORMATION RESOURCES 
AVAILABLE THROUGH NETWORKS: DATABASES 



EgfQIIFNCYOFUSE 



HEM 



HJFREQVE-KrrUY HOME/ 
Weekly monthly or never library. OFFICE 



H. p,nXTEXT 
DATABASES 

TOTAL 
DISCIPLIN E: 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

RANK: 
FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 



4.7 


2.1 


89.9 


5.0 


33 


9L8 


3.7 


.9 


95.3 


33 


.4 


963 


6.5 


3.7 


894 


43 


13 


943 


3.7 


.9 


95.4 


5.4 


4.9 


89.7 



93 

74 
8j0 
43 
14.4 

6.7 
10.7 
8D 



10.1 

143 

66 
83 
1L7 

10.1 
93 
1U 



I. STATISTICAL 
DATABASES 

TOTAL 
DJSCJPLJNE: 

•HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

RANK : 
FULL 
ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 



2.9 


2.6 


914 


.6 


.6 


98.7 


5.0 


63 


883 


2.0 


.4 


97.6 


33 


24 


93.9 


3.0 


1.8 


953 


3.1 


13 


963 


43 


5.9 


894 



83 

2.4 
ILL 

4.9 
123 

73 
93 
9.6 



103 

43 
17.7 

7i> 
103 

8.4 
63 
173 
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lll.C EkflLsmig Information Sou rm O i remly Use d 

me third question in this section ^ ^liy whkh de 
(e.g., electronic databases, full text files. CD;R^ d f a o ^ h ^ e ^S^Xled that tSey 

-e^oS 

poup. and Table III.U reports faculty use of electronic databases by rank. 

IISF OF ELECTRONIC DATABASES, ELECTRONIC JOURNALS, ETC, BY 
DISCIPLINE^ .PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDEN TS 

USE no not USE 

s\ 4 56.6 

HUMANITIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCE ^ ^'g 

SCIENCE „, 428 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 572 



USE OF ELECTRONIC DATABASES, ELECTRONIC JOURNALS, ETC, BY FACULTY 
RANK PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS 

USE po NOT USE 

FULL PROFESSOR *JJ 2j? 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR J" ~"J 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR *~ 



There are obvious differences in use of electronic information sources dKjpft* 

higher extent than faculty in the academic disciplines. 

There were 189 different electronic information sources listed by the res Pendente. 

each. 
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TABLE HU2 

ELECTRONIC INFORMATION SOURCES USED BY SURVEY RESPONDENTS 



ERIC 
Medline 
PsychLk 
ICPSR files 
Census, U.S. 
Genbank 

MLA Bibliography 

Mini-Medline 

Current Contents 

Chemical Abstracts 

VS. Geological Survey data 

ABE Inform 

LEXIS 

Science Citation Index 

Compustat 

NEXIS 

Reference Update 

PAIS 

Gcoref 

NOAA Data 

ARTFL 

CINAHL 

Dissertation Abstracts 

ASFA: Aquatic Sciences & Fisheries Abstracts 

Business Index 

Post Modern Culture 

Social Science Index 

Disclosure 

EMBL 

RUN 

Social Work Research and Abstracts 



55 

47 

45 

31 

30 

26 

24 

20 

16 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 
10 
9 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Some of the information sources mentioned by numerous respondents could be 
targets for ^ssiW? Ss ry Center and/or SUNY-wide licensing agreements and 
i^Sl^ raiments, in order to lower costs throughout the SllNY system. 

HI. D ph.tarlPs to Usff ft f F K ^nlc Information TtthnplQg 

Perceived obstacles to the use of electronic information technology and resources 
are addressed by the fourth question in this section. The survey listed seven possible 

obstaS Table 
arMit innal nhstacles Respondents were asked to indicate all obstacles mat appiy. i amc 

HI 13 ! l£S the 'various possible obstacles and the percentage of respondents in each 
discipline finding the obstacles applicable. 
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TABLE 111.13 

OBSTACLE :S APPLICABLE 



SOCIAL 
^nMANrrres SCIENCE 



LACK HARDWARE 

LACK SOFTWARE 

LACK TRAINING 

LACK INFORMATION 
ON DATABASES 

LACK OPERATING 
FUNDS 

LACK INTEREST 
OR NEED 

LACK TIME 
OTHER 



41D 

36.7 
59.0 
60.2 

44.0 

12.7 

24.1 
12.7 



27.9 
25.7 
53.1 

73.0 

44.7 

9.7 

22.1 
8.4 



SCIENCE 

13.1 
13.9 
323 
60.2 

41.4 

15.2 

26.2 
6.1 



pPQFRSSIONAL 

SCHOOLS TOTAL 



24.6 
212 
49.9 
54.2 

353 

32.0 
6* 



25.6 
233 
485 
615 

40.7 

1LQ 

26.6 
1& 



Tne responses indicate that ^V^^^^^^^ 
of electronic technologies and ^S^^^^Sgt^rSa a somewhat 
relevant electronic resources. Surpns mgr. ^ scSSnes Faculty in the 
distant third. There are some £J3 f ~ er obstides than do 

category of this question. 

HI.E r nr ta ts tft Itoase Ilss of Electronic Trchno lflgifis 

Factors which might stimulate and increase »^ 
: subject of the fiA Question in this section. J^.™"^™ could write In 
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are the subject 
and as in Ques — , 
additional factors. Respondents 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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.. • • h ,* nt * ,h a t could stimulate use of electronic technologies and services, and 

findin * thc factors apphcablc - 

TABLE 1H.14 

SS^S^SSS^U^^&E 0 F RESPONDED 
INDICATING FACTOR IS APPLICABLE 



HUMANITIES 


SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


SCIENCE 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


TOTAL 


COMPUTER EQUIPMENT 
IN OFFICE/HOME 


50.6 


24.8 


Uj 


26D 


26.6 


CONNECTION TO 
a kjdi ic WFTWORK 

LAMrUS ft! <mwrvr» 


50.6 


31.4 


15.2 


293 


30.1 


ACCESS TO DATA 
VIA CAMPUS NETWORK 


5L8 


403 


26.6 


392 


38.9 


INFORMATION ABOUT 
DATABASES/RESOURCES 


64.5 


69.9 


64.4 


6L7 


653 


TRAINING IN USE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


41.0 


35.0 


20.1 


36* 


33.1 


TRAINING IN USE OF 
E-MAIL, NETWORKS 


47.Q 


522 


34 .0 


5L2 


47i> 


FUNDING 


41J0 


363 


37.7 


33J 


36.4 


DISCIPLINARY TRENDS 
OR REQUIREMENTS 


143 


53 


11.9 


101 


103 


OTHER 


3.4 


4.4 


4.9 


63 


64 



Discing .rends requiring .he »« of SJ ETSSta* 

SS^SSSS^StaSJ .heir use of elecronie resources. 
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iu.F Xraining-^a^ Preferred byFjj^ 

_ e , . . th . r^t section of the survey, queries respondents about their 
The final question in the n g l J^"3SnK were asked to choose three of seven 
preferences for types of ™^*«£^£££^<A respondents indicating 
training options. Table 111.15 lists tnese, ^ n » K no 6 more tban three options, 

TABLE IIMS 





HUMANITIES 


SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 


SCIENCE 


R SCHOOLS 


SMALL GROUP 
CLASS/WORKSHOP 

PRINTED MANUALS 

FORMAL CLASSES 


50.6 
42.2 
6.0 


51-8 
57.5 
53 


35.7 
63.1 
4.1 


61.1 
5L5 
63 


ONE-ON-ONE 
TUTORIALS 


392 


29.2 


15.6 


263 


TELEPHONE 
ASSISTANCE 


41.0 


34.1 


24.2 


293 


ONLINE 
TUTORIALS 


3L9 


35.0 


37.7 


4L6 


ASSISTANCE VIA 
E-MAIL 


175 


26.1 


31.1 


20.7 



m.G Qp^pjkd Response 0^31 ^ Th a t Pf rlain to This Section 
Commented upon the services they presently use. 
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searches can cost *3UU per scarcu ^ u ' d 5S00 pc r ye ar (10% of 

capabilities we have cost would go over $3,000 - $4,000. 

suing print collection witn continued or expanded mim-Medhne services. 
Th,. Humanities faculty have been short-changed in access-no wiring in the 

respond." 

group wnich will save us thousands of dollars in costs each year. 

of the questionnaire assumes some acculturation still in the future. 

Other responses concern obstacles to the use of information technologies and 

•Greater instruction in using computer access materials would be beneficial." 
-It is hard to explore possibilities when not connected to campus network." 

titr* tn taV* advantaee of electronic resources for research and teaching, but 

^^Tt^SSS^M sheer £«5S 
Sng^ssfons fo?faculty, tailored to research* needs of faculty (i.e. in my case, 

Humanities)." 

, , ... m tn 9 u. tft tnte advantage of electronic information resources, etc. 

bSk £^5^ » *> *>• \ ha £ ^ mm " m 

office^ but ii is not hard wired and my dept. has no money for this. 

There are also suggestions about improving electronic services and eliminating 
obstacles. 

-For rteetronic networking to be a useful resource to faculty, we need to know how 
to use i Some of uTwTl" make it a point to learn it on our own, but for others there 
is a need forTrequentTonce or twice per semester) and well-publicucd training 
sessions at a convenient location." 



services. 
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"It would be nice for new faculty to be oriented as to how ^ t0 ^ cc a e n ss / t h h e ^S or 
information, what is available, what is and is not m our library and the rules for 
obtaining journals, articles, books, etc. 

"It has now become essential for me to be able to access Medline from my office. 
Information overload makes this essential. 

evolve toward electronic retrieval is necessary. 

Finally, one respondent describes a vision of what the SUNY libraries should be. 

"Put modems in the dorms and the offices and reference librarians on line and you 
™v SeTservices none of us can imagine now. If you think only tn terms of 
SU y NY ^iSuSSS sharing what they have with each other faculty wul bypass 
you. The SUNY Centers must open us to the world. 



IH.H si gnificant Fin din gs and Implica tions for Libraries 

A number of significant findings and implications for libraries are evident from the 
responses to this section of the survey. 

• Over 95% of faculty respondents have access to computer equipment in then* 
nr homes Thus most faculty respondents have the resources necessary to utilize 

utilization of electronic technologies and resources. 

• Humanities faculty, in comparison with faculty in the other disciplines and the 
nmf^oSk have much less access in their offices to computer equipment, 
^SSStaSSt^^ software, and connections to the campus network. 

• Improvement is needed in the provision of connectivity to campus networks. 

• Humanities faculty compensate for lack of computer equipment and connectivity 
at their ^^Xt^aon^ purchasing equipment and software for use in the. 
homes. 

• The two electronic resources most heavily, used by faculty respondents at present 
are the campus library online catalog and electronic mail. 

• More than 50% of respondents frequently access electronic information resources 
from office or home. 

• A somewhat higher percentage of assistant professors, as compared with faculty at 
higher ranks 'utilize several types of efectronic information resources. 

• Wrat <rvdfic electronic databases receive widespread use and could be targets 
for sVt^SS^Sm^^^ agreements. HigUuse : databases are Medline, 
ERIC, PsychSt, Genbank, and Modern language Association B.bhography. 

Er|c oq 
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• Facultv Derceive the major obstacles to their use of electronic technologic and 
^^Tti&fi&Mi* and lack of information on relevant electronic resources. 

• The survey clearly indicates important potential roles for the libraries in the 
development ofTra^ng programs as well as continuous disserrunauon of infonniucm 
about specific electronic information resources. 

• The training modes preferred by faculty are small classes/workshops and printed 
manuals. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ACCESS TO MATERIALS 



Section Two of the survey was designed to provide information on the faculties' 

research materials, and to determine the sources of funds used to access or acquire 
information. 

Tue responses in this section allow us to look at the present use of information 
sources in bo* pap P eS electronic form, assessing respondents' patterns of use of 
libraries, interlibrary loan, and funds. 

rvA y»y Rr^nk. and Available in T oral Campus Library 

firo motion in this section asked respondents to estimate the percentage 
of key bookTand 1 SSffiat are curr/ntly available at their loca I carus 
Ubraries The answers to this question can be viewed as an indication to the individual 
campuses of faculty satisfaction with current collections. 

Over 60% of the respondents indicate that they find at least 75% of key 



COLLECTION SATISFACTION BY RANK 



SABSEACnON AGfiBECAie BiiX ASSQOAIE A^iSIAHL 
L£Y£L 



>90% 22.7 

>75% «J0 

>60% 23.8 

>25% S* 

<75% 3.5 



25.8 226 202 

40.6 42J0 362 

24.1 226 28.7 

4.1 5.4 10.6 

23 3J 2.1 



NO RESPONSE 42 3 2 « ^_ 



in Tahle IV 1 when the responses are disaggregated by faculty rank, the dau 
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available in the library collection, and that they must work with collection development 
librarians to build appropriate collections over time. 



TABLE IV.2 

COLLECTION SATISFACTION BY DISCIPLINE 



SATISFACTION 
LEYEL 

>90% 
>75% 
>50% 
>25% 
<25% 

NO RESPONSE 



TOTAL HUMANITIES 



22.7 
40.0 
23.8 
5.8 
3.6 
4.2 



10.8 
36.1 
28.9 
9.6 
6.0 
8.4 



SOCIAL 




PROFESSIONAL 


SCIENCE 


S£i£N£E 


SCHOOLS 


19.9 


31.6 


24.9 


41.2 


40.6 


41.9 


25.2 


21.7 


722 


5.8 


2.0 


6J3 


4.0 


1.6 


2.4 


4.0 


2.5 


2,7 
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In Table IV.2, when the responses are disaggregated by di sciplme, * c data 
. ,W7?2% of Science faculty high express satisfaction with local el ections; 66.896 

M^^^^V&^^ot Social Science faculty indicate high satgfacuon 
Srfth tht c^SicS Ody 46^9% of Humanities faculty are satisfied at this level -When 
S?h« tevek of SSaciiohare examined, one finds that 6% of Humanities facuhy indicate 
fheTf i^teSfiSSKir inatcriali in the local libraries in contrast ^1.6% of 
S«!encc (^^Mof Professional School faculty, and 4.0% of Social Science faculty. 

The collections of the four University Center libraries are "new" as research 
library colle^to W^he exception of the SUNY at Buffalo ~«ecujnv ^at^om 
Jul iS* ?<X Collecting oattcrns and budgets, as well as availability of materials, result ro 
ri£ AlleS nredSmti ^^?eTec\ing publiStions in the disdplines swee that time, Ttus 
innS^ S TrvfSSc, Professional Schools, and Social Science faculty, especially 
S^theS tend to deal with current issues and current literature. 

Humanities research and instruction are far less affected by recency of 

oublication Rather, strong Humanities collections must be retrospective as weU as current 
ft of oublSon datl The problem in acquiring retrospective coUecjons in the 
HumSwSod amiability of materials to purchase, and adequate funds for 
SHs^ectlve pSa^ ^manylastances, Humanities research matenak arc out of prmt 
w S^okul^2^diased as part of an existing collection or in a rnicroform set 

The history of the University Centers' acquisitions funding shows a marked 
inline off n the 19%s after a burst of growth in the early years. Budgets of the past 
Se ?haw rwly ton rtte to keep pace with inflation/and in the past several years 
^SctloiS in amount or purchasing power have occurred. Retrospective collection 
^^^^VlS^^tniB^ research materials in microform, has generally 
SJml Vn J hit in ICimis libraries, even though obvious collection gaps still exist 
TwSre % ^Sm^SSS^Sk^^ faculty rcsponf less frequently b terms 
«?h, f oh itkfactton withthe collections. Each campus will benefit from an analysis of 
tJSsfs b ,dS5toiiof£to Identify specific Wis of satisfaction and compare these 
JXite^JSns of collection development librarians regarding faculty views of the 
adequacy of collections. 
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jV.B j-YEa^^nry o f Interlibrarv t^an Requests 

The second Question in this section assumed that the libraries' collections could 
not satisfy 3% need a2d?ha? the library interlibrarv low service, that functions to 
complement local collections, would be used by faculty. 

The four campus aggregate data show that over half the respondents are 
. AiVS »S« of ornever (15%) use, interlibrary loan. In combination, this 
^^P^lnnnAnk men the reVpoies are disaggregated by rank, interesting 
^tfJ^n ^^ &^ J!^^xc infrequent or nonuse of interUbrary 
k£ta U»?32?«5n professors who said they are infrequent or nonusers 
of interUbrary loan (58.5%). 

In Table IV.3, responses are disaggregated by discipline. This analysis indicates 

weekly, or monthly users of interUbrary loan. 



TABLE 1V.3 

COLLECTION SATISFACTION AND FREQUENCY OF USE OF INTERUBRARY 
LOAN 



SATIS FACTION LEVE L 



Fp F Q1 IFNCY OF USE 
OF ILL 



piSCIPUNE 



>9Q% 




COMBINED 


INFRFOtJENTLY 
ORNEVER 


MODERATE* 


10.8 


36.1 


469 


493 


4&9 


19.9 
31.6 


412 
406 


6L1 
7i2 


5UJ 
643 


43.4 
315 


24.9 


415 


66-8 


632 


353 



.HUMANITIES 
SOCIAL 

SOC SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS _ 

NOT E: -Moderate- is a combined pcrccoUgc of -daily,' -weekly,- and 'monthly.' -Combined include* both 
>90% and >75% satisfaction levels. 

Table IV 3 repeats the responses to satisfaction with the library's collections for 
the high satlfaction cate& The Sisciplinary response patterr i of, *sc o 

SSri sin SS^StSS It follows that iHey would need to use ILLless 

YeUhefr Jes^s about use of interUbrary loan did not show a wide variation in 
frequency from the other disciplines. 
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IV.C Nf ^hnds Used to Obtain Materials Np t AvgHahle in Campus Libraries 

The third question in this section offered seven likely options for faculty in 
obtaining materials not in the campus libraries and asked them to indicate both the 
methods they use and the method used most frequently. An opportunity to list other 
methods was also available. The investigators expected that faculty would select 
interlibrary loan and personal purchase most frequently. Science faculty were expected to 
use commercial document delivery sources more frequently than other groups because of 
the nature of the document delivery services and their faculty links to online bibliographic 
databases in the sciences. 

As anticipated, 78.6% of faculty indicate that they use interlibrary loan. There 
was little variation by discipline: 83.6% of Social Science faculty use interlibrary loan; 
823% of Humanities faculty, 77.2% of Professional School faculty; and 75.4% of Science 
faculty. The response by the Science faculty is another indication that they are better 
served by local library collections. 

One should note that the percentage of respondents who did not select 
interlibrary loan as a method for obtaining materials not in campus libraries does not 
match the percentage of respondents who indicate they never use interlibrary loan in 
response to Question 2. In Question three, 21.4% of the faculty indicate they do not use 
interlibrary loan. In response to Question 2, however, only 15% indicate they never use 
interlibrary loan. This apparent discrepancy may be attributable to the design of question 
2, which offered many options. 

Over a third (373%) of the faculty indicate that they use, or send someone else 
oq their behalf, to another library in the region. Again, there is little variation by rank, 
although full professors are more likely (39.1%) to do this than assistant professors 
(36.7%). There is also little variation oy discipline. Humanities faculty use this option 
most, 39.4%; followed by Social Science, 39.2%; Professional School faculty, 37.7%; and 
Science faculty, 34.4%. 

As expected, a majority of faculty (623%) buy needed books and journals. 
There is little variation among the ranks. By discipline, the data indicate that Humanities 
(703%) and Social Science (70.4%) faculty report that they use this method most 
Professional School faculty (60.1%) and Science faculty (52%) are much less likely to buy 
materials. The response by the Science faculty again confirms the support of the focal 
collections for the sciences. 

Few faculty (1.5%) use commercial document delivery services to obtain 
articles. This is a lower number than anticipated by the investigators, as is the disciplinary 
response. Professional School faculty used this method most (2.7%), but not at a rate that 
would indicate consistent or widespread use. The data are similar when sorted by faculty 
rank. Faculty either do not know of the existence of these services or do not choose to 
spend their funds in this manner. Since each campus offers free interlibrary loan service to 
faculty, convenience at a price would seem to be an option that the faculty choose not to 
exercise. 

Only a small percentage (14.4%) of respondents indicated that they use a 
library or research institution collection that involves overnight travel. The responses vary 
somewhat by rank and by discipline. Associate professors are most likely (18.2%) to travel 
to a research, collection; 13.9% of full professors; and 12.2% assistant professors indicated 
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.his method. By discipline, .he "^^.U^^n^b^^l^ 
research materials and the general disc us tor " m ^ , h , lhey lraV el a distance 
above. Humanities facu ty respond most fr« ; I % > p rofessi0 nal 

t^d^mSS^^^^ - »4 » — 10 ob,ain acce * 

to materials. 

Almost half (45.3%) of the responden| indicate «**^ 
materials from colleagues , More : than ha ?3 ™\? { ^Zl»tot less likelv to do so. 

43.7%. -. 

For use of network-based sources or ^"^ft&JjSlSSXilW 
difference in response ^^^Sffi!> 4.0% of Social 
use this source, 10.7% of Science tacui ry,< of circumstances: lack of 

Science faculty. This response may be the result ot_ a a , network, or 

connection to the ne twork lack of ^^S^ffd'fficuh to quantify or classify the 

When asked to indicated which of the 
purchase of matenals (1 1.8%). 
XA ff I-E tV.4 

MOST FREQUENTLY USED METHOD TO OBTAIN MATERIALS NOT IN CAMPUS 
LIBRARY: BY DISCIPLINE 



nreciPLlNE RESPONSE Hi 



S? NSE ILL LIBEA&X EtJRCIiASE IRAVEL fiQBEQSd 



HUM. 



HUMANITIES 5L8 



2i9 <-2 18 - 7 



SOCIAL l42 

SCIENCE 38.9 323 6.2 1« 

SCIENCE 51.2 ^5 6.1 

PROFESSIONAL 96 

SCHOOLS <8-8 «■* 84 

47.9 



27.1 6.7 H-8 



7.7 


1.1 




3.5 


3.1 


1.6 


£ 


33 


.6 


33 


IS 


U 


3.0 


1.4 



There is little variation by rank in g 

er|c best copy available 
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m^hrwk selected Social Science faculty selected interlibrary 
frequently used. Of those m« hods gf^ 0 ^ 1 * sclccted ust 0 f local collections and 

when it comes to obtaining materials not in the local collections. 

IV.D ^ftr r T ihraries Used 0Y Respondent! 

The survev assumed that some faculty respondents would indicate that they 
a . w Kh«SS eiSbcal or distant enough to require overnight travel Question 3b 
used other libraries, eitneri o"> u " 1 which thev travel most frequently. Some 
asked faculty to identify the library, if any to ™\^{™* l wttt awa 7 e that University 
respondents indited roeOu \^SJ^^SSXS^Sl other academic * 
Center libraries. ^ WgH* ™l^^Tcnce a £ d Re ^ rra i ( 3 Rs) Systems and 
SSf^ P^-ms. they anticipated that 

fecSty would identify bofi. regional and RLG libraries. 

responses to ^^^^Zionh^S^^^ 21 libraries, including 3 
3 international ^^i°Mni^ ll ii e d 41 libraries, including 12 international 
ntcrnational ^^^^^SS^A^^ libraries, deluding 1 international 
fcranes; 103 Stony Brook l acuity laenu * f ibrarics at the ot her 

5e?p^n7ds1mi?ar? y in lisung the Health Sciences Library as "another library. 

~. A! u anv faruitv listed the New York State Library most frequently (51 

Union College (9). Albaiy fac 
Group, exclusive of the other » 
the New York Public Library. 

Th* Rlnohamton faculty listed Cornell most frequently (78 responses). After 

Centers and the New York Public Ubrary. 

R,^,,!,, faruitv listed the Buffalo and Erie County Public Librarv most 

Res^crVLibraries Group, excluding the other University Centers. 

The Stonv Brook faculty listed the New York Public Ubrary research divisions 

Public Library. 

The New York Public Ubrary Research U'braries is an important source of 
researching^ 

St*^ taS"uS is no, an unexpecd £*» A, 
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antidpated. faculty from all 

with frequency related ^^^i^f^w^slmm all four centers; Princeton 
responses from all g responses from two campuses; Yale 

has 5 responses from three ^^iS^t has 4 responses from two campuses; 
has 7 responses from two campuses. Pern Sia e £ re £ listed only once are 

Rochester has 5 responses from tvvo «?P us f h.VJP " ' Dartm0 uth Rutgers, and Berkeley. 

^SSS^S^Sm«» ««>-?» inleriib ^ loan sources - 

!V.E Eaiadiimoma^ or Other Funds to or AWi* 

^f ^rmatiQ n Resources 

that are generally found m l brary col ^»^ r ^ c e ^S5 OI5 polited that faculty 
either directly or through a reference lib .ranan ^nvcsi p ^ dalizcd software 

way. 

Aesreeate data indicate that the majority of respondents use MKO^nal tods 
(8J . 1% ,grgn&^ 

purchase of books, subscnotions, articles, anoprepruiu u » ^ r Qf ^ 

Sccess to omine bibliograpW. ^^S^^SlJSS SSSomI fiSSs Recess 
disk fromanv of these sources. ?^^JJ^^SSS and 1&2% use grant toJs. 

funds; 163% use grant funds; and 11.6% use aeparxmem iniua. 

Generally, there is little variation in the X^SSlV?^^ 

department funds. 



o 
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TABLE IV.S 



USE OF PERSONAL FUNDS 







ONLINE 


ONLINE 


DATA ON 


ANALYSIS 










PISK 


SOFTWARE 


TOTAL 


83.1 


9.1 


63 


103 


212 


HUMANITIES 


86.7 


10.8 


9.0 


12.0 




SOCIAL 












SCIENCE 


93.8 


8& 


7.1 


142 


243 


SCIENCE 


75.4 


9& 


5.7 


9.4 


133 


PROFESSIONAL 












SCHOOLS 


82.0 


8.1 


5.4 


7.8 


25.7 



Table IV.5 looks at use, by discipline, of personal funds to purchase information 
resources. For all disciplines print is purchased by the largest percentage of respondents, 
with 93.8% of Social Science faculty using personal funds for tnis resource. Percentages for 
all other information resources purchased through personal funds are far smaller, with 
analysis software, the second largest use, ranging from 13% to 26% of respondents for 
various disciplines. Science faculty are consistently at the low end of the responses for use 
of personal funds for these materials. 



TABLED 



USE OF GRANT FUNDS 





PRINT 


ONLINE 


ONLINE 


DATA ON 


ANALYSIS 






ABS /INDEX 


TEXT 


DISK 


SOFTWARE 


TOTAL 


233 


102 


5.7 


73 


163 


HUMANITIES 


6j0 


2.4 


£ 


j6 


3J0 


SOCIAL 












SCIENCE 


173 


3.1 


4j0 


7.1 


12.4 


SCIENCE 


41.4 


22.1 


13.9 


143 


30.7 


PROFESSIONAL 












SCHOOLS 


32.1 


103 


33 


6.0 


14.1 



Table IV.6 shows that Science faculty are most likely to use grant funds for 
purchase of all types of materials. Humanities faculty are least likely to use grant funds in 
this way. Overall, grant funds are seldom used to purchase access to online text or data. 
This is not an unexpected distribution by discipline when one considers the differences in 
the nature, quantity, and amount of grant funds available in Science and the Humanities. 
Professional School faculty are also nicely to use grant funds for each category more 
frequently than the Social Science and Humanities faculty for print and access to online 
indexes and abstracts, but they are less likely to use grant funds to access online text and 
datafiles, or to purchase data on disks. 
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T ABLE 

USE OF DEPARTMENT FUNDS 



" pDivrr ONLINE ONLINE PATA QH ANALYSIS 

^ J^EX DISK SOFTWARE 

TOTAL 133 9.0 6.0 6.7 1U 

*~ li. 36 3.0 

HUMANITIES 8.4 

SOCIAL 5 ^ n.7 

SCIENCE 7.1 4.0 5* M ^ 



SCIENCE 9£ 



PROFESSIONAL 9Q ll6 
SCHOOLS 20.1 162 SA ™ 
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Table IV 7 shows that departmental funds are used more frequently (13 3%) to 
department funds. 

In this category the disciplinary responses vary from those of grant and I personal 

'XTj^ZZ^^t^ data. Each of UK* percentages . 
So«lhe aggregate response for the category of materials. 

Both Humanities and Science faculty are below the aggregate in all categories. 

Social Science faculty are below the &$S£Sf51S£ of all disciplines 

analytical/modeling software, where <n«y""»«*™ ? e ™i r " I e dStoBmuy differences in 

individual research. 

IV.F ^ r n^n^H BsiPflnss Q ^sllfliisJDiai Pertain to This SwUon 

The ooen-ended comments in this section of the questionnaire most commonly 

the last several years. 

-Our library is good-main problem is resources to grow to support PhD level/ 

;»=h^a^ 
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„r,K M a nv of us in art use libraries in a more traditional way and not through 
^B^sSl^^ks. We could user better collections and 

-Increase the size of the collections, especially journals." 

The SUNYA library acquires a large number of "nonacademic" business and 
economics books vLe failing to buy some important academic books. Some 
current textbooks should be in the collection. 

-We must discover a way to increase the availability of journal articles. We cannot 
be com^tiUve wl th larger research universities unless we have access to ail 
important periodicals." 

Another area of concern on all campuses was with the perceived disarray of the 
stacks. sSSrS 'fSty intoS that itemsLed in the catalogs, but not circulating, could 
not be found. 

"Presently cannot Rive students assignments that need extensive library 
S^toMc^feccnt texts are in offices. Time to recall is extensive; greater 
than interlibrary loan." 

-Many of the classic texts in my field have been stolen from the library. These 
should be replaced, and security should be tightened. 

-On-line access is ok-for what is here. The problem in my experience is that 
there aVe too few of in-house materials available to peruse and even to 
nmmarize f c many of items I know to be in library do not show up on 
SSsts! eiSy author or keyword...Crucial articles/chapters are often 

missing too." 

The most important thing is to be able to locate materials needed as quickly as 
SKctiiisfor doing so are of secondary importance. M X most 
Kent f^tSr^with using thlsUNY Albany library are: 2. missing 
books and documents — " 



Not all faculty had complaints. 

"I am happy withtfie services provided by the library. I am able to access the 
materials 1 need." 



•[The] journal collection is pretty good for my purposes-espedally with ILL" 




meeting. 

The most interesting comments about the collections and use of ILL were more 
directly related to?he ^Kfsefvices of the libraries and will be discussed in the next 
chapter. ^ ^ 
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rv.c SignMkan i E ndin g and Imp l ications for W rmsi 

Interesting conclusions might be drawn from the satisfaction with collections by 
campus, by discipline, and to a lesser extent by rank. 

• Science faculty report most satisfaction with local collections. 

• Faculty are generally infrequent users of interlibrary loan services. This clearly 
merits further 'SSSfito&d ma? imply that we should not use faculty standards for 
planning interlibrary loan related services. 

• ThP facultv consistently use a variety of methods to obtain materials that arc not 
•n the fo2d colffi A fSSjori^of faculty buy needed books and journal, especially m 
m the local coiiec J™^.*^""* Faculty rarely ( 1 .5%) use commercial document 

?%f co to or send someone to other libraries in the region Almost half (45 3%) 
of [heresp^'dlnl; ^borrow materials from colleagues. Fewer than 10% use network 
sources. 

• Faculty use a number of libraries to supplement the campus tftjanf ^"wg^s. 

support SUNY faculty use. 

• Personal grant, and department funds are used to buy print materials and 

SS&I^^S^S!^dSS^?or «« cmpvdrt. prim 

• Social Science faculty are most likely to use personal funds lo purchase print 

purchase analytical or modeling software. 

• Science faculty are most likely to use grant funds for purchase of all type* of 

print materials. 
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CHAPTER V 

CURRENT AND FUTURE FACULTY EXPECTATIONS 

T* third section o^ee, — SfiCS 
faculty expectations about dehve y l J^^V.h« could be delivered electronically; and to 

jsssir Md information — 

funds. 

desired growth m electronic a, ^""°"^ hat th . v did not enough to answer some of 
S&^^srorces. left ™*y individuals wondering what was available. 
VA P flivpn/ Time fnr Tnterlibrarv . *>a n Request!} 

respond that a delivery time of four to eight oays is accep ' . d 

OTa.^^^ SSU,S» ofU to eight days an 

acceptable delivery period. 

The following set of tables looks at the effect that rank and discipline have on the 
desired^fedibra^ foan delivery time for books and journal articles. 



TABLE V.1 

DESIRED DELIVERY TIME OF BOOKS BY FACULTY RANK 





Minimum 


Mfidfi 


50 Percent 


Maximum 


FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 


1 
1 
1 


7 
7 
7 


7-14 
7-14 
5-10 


30 
25 
21 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE V. 

DESIRED DELIVERY TIME OF JOURNAL ARTICLES BY FACULTY 



RANK 


Minimum 


Mode 


Middle 
50 Percent 


Maximum 


FULL 

ASSOCIATE 
ASSISTANT 


1 

1 
1 


7 

7 
7 


4-10 
4-14 

3-10 


41 

21 
21 



TABLE V.3 

DESIRED DELIVERY TIME OF BOOKS BY FACULTY DISCIPLINE 



HUMANITIES 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 



Minimum 

1 
1 
1 



Mods 

7 
7 
7 



Middle 
y Percent 

7-14 
7-17 
7-14 

7-14 



Maximum 

21 
21 
30 

25 
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TABLE V.4 

DESIRED DELIVERY TIME OF JOURNAL ARTICLES BY FACULTY DISCIPLINE 



HUMANITIES 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 



1 
1 
1 



Mode 

7 
7 
7 



Middle 
SO Percent 

5-14 
512 

3- 8 

4- 10 



Maximum 

41 

21 
21 

21 
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• .. . ■ . r , nk and discipline, with gelations of tot" delivery time 
So m es m anoif t etences^ 

^""Tshouid be noted that the wording ? f *«— u; ™Pf on 
,he resite U. that current average delivery nm ■ ^jSSfdX^ time in day* many 
weeks)- Although the was averaged to ten days tor 

individuals indicated "one week or one to .mar wee v ^ n d for by 

coding). The universal modaluy of th ' ^dSe finding of shorter deliver, umes 

The second question in this section m^^ttSS? R^dlnU wSed 
joumalSn'o.U 

'to rank the five choices (FAX Photoco py, b le nrora »j ^ mdividuafe chose 

and Borrow original on a scale from 1 W » »L , „,„„ i, ems blank. Tbe raw 
^g^^f£££%£S& thereflre total more than ,be actua, 
mmber of respondents answering the item. 



Lowed: 



H^ca EREHBEtiCE ^ 

•i 2 2 — 

63 3.4 



FAX 

PHOTOCOPY 



L 

21.9 32.1 



49.6 26-9 



21.0 
113 



1.6 4 ° 



ELECTRONIC SCAN/ ^ ^ 22 2 17.4 103 



E-MAIL 

M1CROFICH E/F1LM -5 
BORROW ORIGINAL 7.0 



1.2 5.2 



203 

233 20.1 
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preferred 

(2) Fax, 




VC ChaisesiiiiLE^^ 

T*e purpose of the thirdque^ 

alternate mSde? of ^^^^^S^S&SS^i the amount they 
delivery service. Respondents indicate a variety r oi^re duals did n£)t answer t h c 

consider acceptable to pay for expedited del very. ^ vci never fof 

queldon- instead they %^t%™J^ wait for ^ d ^? C,y ' 

rank and disciplines. 
(Percent indicating "yes ) 



< ss.QQ SiiaiiQ <_$1JLQQ 



TOTAL SURVEY 4.2 
POPULATION 



49.0 - - 

ASSOCIATE J* 511 4JJ 0 
ASSISTANT JVA 

45 J ^ 

HUMANITIES «.4 u 0 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 415 4>9 A 



4.1 



12 



12 



SCIENCE 



35.7 



PROFESSIONAL 4?6 6 3 

SCHOOLS 380 



Somewhat » our surprise JW^X^^J^^, 
faculty appear willing to pay. 
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v.d EteiaaH inrorn.at ion_SMC ^ B i siaJ but gUfeau Currant Atwa 

S'ng h vSSd -re user .raining that was observed in 
Section I of the survey is reflected in these responses. 

mother ^interesting Pj^^^SJ^l- 
" V" 7«, 11 he™ "that match responses to Question 3 of Section I of the survey as items 

would be interesting quest/cms to pursue m a follow-up study. 

Tahle V 7 lists those electronic information sources that are desired by five or more 
Ante Z'rnll thl four campuses, with the specific number of respondents indicated in 

were requested by fewer than five respondents 
each, with more than half having only a single request. 



TABLE V.? 

DESIRED ELECTRONIC INFORMATION SOURCES 



22 
19 
18 



CURRENT CONTENTS 
LEXIS 

MEDUNE 2 
NEXIS 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS ~ 

DIALOG 7 

MLA 6 

BEILSTEIN 6 

ECONUT 6 

SOCIAL SCIENCE CITATION INDEX ° 

RLIN * 

SCIENCE CITATION INDEX * 

U.S. CENSUS DATA 



Several high-priced, multi-itemed requests appear in this ^h nsUncludine 
the systems themselves is the problem. J J 
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V.E I-i frrarv Transactions In itiated bv Computer 

The fifth question of this section, asked respondents which library transactions they 
would like to be able to initiate by computer from their home or office. Not surprisingly, 
large percentages of respondents want many services initiated from home or office in lieu 
of making a tnp to the library. 

Table v.8 summarizes those responses. The last column of the table provides the 
most frequent response to the question of highest priority item. 

TABLE V.8 

DESIRED LIBRARY TRANSACTIONS THAT COULD BE INITIATED BY COMPUTER 
FROM HOME OR OFFICE (Including Highest Priority) 



REFERENCE RENEW/ DOCUMENT HIGH 
ILL QUESTIONS RECALL DELIVERY RESERVE PRIOR 



TOTAL 



74.2 



54.2 



67.1 



47.1 



50.9 



ILL 



FULL 71.0 

ASSOCIATE 765 

ASSISTANT 78.7 

HUMANITIES 77.7 

SOC SCIENCE 82.7 

SCIENCE 643 
PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS 75.7 



55.4 
512 
553 

59.6 

593 
41.4 

56.6 



62.9 
69.9 
73.4 

723 

77.0 
58.6 

653 



473 
46.4 

553 

43.4 

49.1 
4L0 

511 



50.7 
52,7 
622 

602 

642 
41.0 

46.4 



ILL 
ELL 
ILL/ 
RENEW 
REF/ 
RENEW 
DLL 
ILL 

DLL 



NOTE: 50% of the respondents in the survey starred an item as highest priority. Interlibrary loan received 
30% of all responses that were starred, the top priority item for the total survey population. 



The most interesting items here, at first glance, are (1) the highest priority items, 
with interlibrary loan the most favored item, (2) the two ties: Humanities with reference 
questions and renewals, and assistant professors with interlibrary loan and renewals, (3^ 
assistant professors who respond almost ten percentage points higher on document delivery 
and reserves than their full and associate colleagues, (4) assistant professors who respond 
almost eight percentage points higher on ILL and renewals/recalls than their full professor 
colleagues, and (5) Science professors whose responses are generally low on all items when 
compared with the responses of the other disciplines. 

It would appear that many survey respondents would welcome more information 
services that could be transacted over their computer from home or office. The need for 
connectivity, as discussed in Chapter III of this report, is a critical item if all faculty are 
going to have access to these services as they are developed. 

These responses suggest that a high priority for the university center libraries should 
be to develop on all four campuses, at the earliest possible date, the ability for faculty to 
initiate interlibrary loan requests from home or office. We believe that this is an especially 
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• . ,~ rt ff-r if the libraries wish to encourage faculty to make more frequent 
OTiSS^Sffi [ & Stoned in O-pwAv above. 

V.f pivision 0 f inf nrmation ReiQiijgeJjmdj 

'fr^ ? to S with a 1 indicating that the respondent considers the first item m the group 
fwiore important and a 4" indicating that the second itemjs more important A 3 
the more im P°H* n Vf ™ _* J '-. h a » 2 " or "4" indicating more importance in either direction. 
ISSUES SSnVo group diverts solr from tL center of .he range as .0 
have a modal score of T or 5. 



T/VRLEV.9 

PREFERRED DIVISION OF AVAILABLE LIBRARY/INFORMATION RESOURCE 
FUNDS 





TOTAL 


FULL. 


ASSOC 


ASSIST 


HUM 


ss 


SCI 


ES 


BOOKS VS 
JOURNALS 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2/3 


3 


3/4 


4 


PRINT VS 
ELECTRONIC 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


HOURS VS 
STAFF 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


HOURS VS 
COLLECTION 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


NETWORK 
VS BOOKS/ 
JOURNALS 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2 


ENHANCED 
CATALOG VS BOOKS/ 
JOURNALS 


2 


4 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2/4 


2 


HOME/OFFICE 
TRANSACTIONS VS 
BOOKS/JOURNALS 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4/5 


2/4 
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em 
on 



Interesting items that can be noted from Table V.9 are as follows: 

1. Professional School and Science faculty tend to rank journals above books. 

2. Almost all respondents put more emphasis on print than on electronic sources 
(assistant professors ranked them equally). 

3. Assistant professors put more emphasis on hours than staff while all other groups 
ranked them equally. 

a nniu Pmfp«ional School faculty put more emphasis on network document 
m^S^o^t^ ^ categories reverse .his preference. rank.Bg books 
£djo2mab above network document dehvery. 

< A^ociaie and assistant professors, and Professional School faculty, put more 
, P hasis^n an'SceTorUine ftbrar, catalog while all other groups put more emphas.s 
_ book and journal acquisition. 

* An ornnns out more emphasis on acquiring books and journals over library 
twJta loZC or°home, P with Science' facufty divided between puttmg more and 
putting most emphasis on books versus journals. 

enhanced onfine catalog to more ^"^KKom must understand 

diffiSl and tfiat in all cases there were individuals who did select a 1 or a 5 tor a 
response. 

v.g 1>r™ sicteiS Esmz& Question That PgHala to TV'S Ssdian 

partStnc following items appear in the response section: 

• A desire to move toward electronic information sources 

• A need for more information about access to remote library catalogs 

• Access to online indices at low or no cost for students and faculty 

• Computers for faculty with access to selected networks 

• Resource people to direct potential users to services 

• Electronic card catalogs listing availability of resources 

• Access to geographic information system databases 

o 

ERIC 
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• CD-ROM access (torn offices 

• FuU-text access to journals and books 

• A newsletter indicating available databases and resources 

• Timely access to journal articles and books 

• Electronic services to decrease need for traveling to libraries 

To be fair to the responded , man, ' "j-^^i^SSffito their 
electronic access. J^J^^?ffl£SSta^l»te|, without sharing 

• Books 

• Journals 

• Longer library hours 

• Closed stacks 

• Funding for greater access to materials 

FinaUy, many individuaU wrote extensive comments about information access if a 
coming electronic age. 

-Hardcopy can be carried 

to office! nome, barbershop den^ 

time. The big push into ^SS ^r^fer 1$ electronic tat There wdl 
outcome. Microfiche was nouhc a^er ^^ 

always be the problem 0n Se °**a ^ 

and obsolescence whereas the on n n^ro ~py Hans ^ E . raafl as opposed to . 

Surm^^ 

libraries' efforts to jnov • «^ *SJ^ 
by deans to provide faculty and grad srudc with ~mp hc 

?hem Thank you for conducting this study. 

"As you know, the world is bigger ffi^^g* Xa" would like to have 
bibliographic information a ove n f dcv elop electronic access to 

is faster delivery of information. Id like i o scc^ ™ h £ 
texts, full texts/and do it by : hoobng ^ ^gjff^. if I have ftifi access to 

istatftts^ need ^ m my *** 

^Vrimwhatl !£S faster than you can deliver ,t 
»^ 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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i-u ' , * Knnk nr ioumal but cares much about obtaining the book 

t^J^^^^?^^ m ° re Sh ° Uld ^ SPCm " 

TmproJing retrieval algorithms and methods. 

VH SknlikMl KnMn y and Lnja M lfl llS f or libraries 

A number of significant findings and irnpHc^tions for libraries axe evident from the 
responses to this third section of the survey. A summary list touows. 

• Education about electronic information sources is foremost on the minds of the 
respondents to this survey. 

subgroups of this study. 

• Photocopy followed by FAX are the preferred modes of interlibrary loan dehvery 
for all subgroups in the study. 

• Microfilm and microfiche are by far the least-desired modes of interlibrary loan 
delivery. 

• In all sobgroops, 45% to 55% indicate that they would spend up to five dollars for 
expedited document delivery service. 

• Assistant professors who responded to the fflf^^r" 
transactions by computer from home or ' h » d Smty tha^eY faculty member, 

grass. £23 ^essss^sa&i- «* « ** *- 

fr^ ohheir associate and full professor colleagues. 

K what "available and a strong interest in knowing more. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUMMARY, RECOMMENDATIONS, AREAS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 



VIA frimmarv 

This report has X^ldVSolSst 

Buffalo, and Stony Brook. 

The objectives of this study were 

1 T. nmdnre a needs assessment and inventory of the technologies now utilized 
and/o P r ^ aWYtalty and libraries for effective access to electronic 
information products and networked resources 

2 To achieve an awareness of faculty needs and expectations regarding access to 
electronic and networked information resources 

delivery system 

4. To sensitize faculty and foster ^g^SS& ""^ ^ 
document delivery among the SUNY Center libraries 



VLB M pthodologY 

A five-pagcsu^yinstrnmen, questioned^ 
eleclromcinformarion .access ^J^^^J^^X^M^tOim 
through both campus library " u ^fe camVm libmy throudi expedited w*d 

rSWiSSS S-S their Spus. department, rank, 
and years of service. 

depopulation for this study was definec |«^g3^^&jS3& 
adminisuators and proff »'ona! Pf rs °™^, a " d , % ^terniS fKr respondents; 1,007 
Center campuses, the ^^J^^^ 3 ^S^n^&bSSon of responses 

and by broad disciplinary grouping on the four campuses. 
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IV.C M^jpr Findings 

™. . c(Qr j p #n use of electronic information resources for faculty 

f- ^-SS to*5 ta55b& aLt whaUsTvaiiabk rather than lack of funds. 
A neX2?s .h»< HbS co 8 S.d respond .0 a. rela.ively modes, cos. and effort. 

More .ban 60% of gBP"^^ S^t^Sb&S*^ use of 
databases. .and more than 48* ^dem.fy take* ^ J° ^ vcn fiscal austerity 

electronic ^information Kchnotog.es. M^JgS ea ^ Uck 0 f funds ranks a 
^^SSS^^SSS^ .0 e.e y c.rooic infonoanon 
technologies and services. 

2. User training is a high-priority need. A variety or facully-training options is 
needed. 

v^^ 

available to faculty. Bunt « cl«r that I form al classes are regar^a y J workshops. 

» F» f .,1tv access to computers, modems, and printers, and use of electronic 
wSSX J sources are high. Faculty access to campus networks, however. Is less 
Chan optimal. 

thai 30% are Unked .o >l'«^*^Sto,Vo«b«lS/« access. 
S^^^V%^J^^K»i*d .o a compmer. 

a H., m »„iil« facoltv in comparison with faculty in Social Science, in Science, and 
campus network. 

Bv anv measure Humanities faculty remain the have-nots of the electronic 
informa&T e 0»% of Science, 
telecommunications capacities in the i over 90% of 

office computers, only 55% of Humanities faculty da 
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electronic 'nformauon re ^"f^J^^^ a personal computer at home 

v, u.. %*..„*.*„ ^^S,.r-rc frnm nersonal funds. 



nses to neany wvc, suggcawug m»» • --i , 

problem by buying computers from personal funds. 

-» finding is by 

provide a lfiM^f^° 5 c ^sdciSts ^re among the earliest users of both 
Explanations are ^^^^ n ^^( 0 ^mttictf^ storage, analysis, and 

computers and w « co . n H numcat, ? I lf"^haS for decades provided funds for purchase of 
manipulation. Sncntmcresearch grants have for decades projaeo ^ teachin 

SdfarTh^ « & « " C 

resources, they are catching up rapidly. 

5. A majority of respondents report that their campus library contains 7S% or more 
of the key items in their field. 

Th* wi nf famltv satisfaction with University Center libraries* holdings in the core 
r J^^S^aS^^ct than we had anticipated it would be, given the 
literatures. sf i heu , & trea^o^ns on library collection development over the past . 
negative impart .of bud ^^^^^Z T l on finding 75% or more of the key items in 

than 25% of key items in their campus library. 

the ™fniateri2s in their disciplines ava.lat.le locally. 

t <fe».ntv-nineMr«nIofther«spondentsreporluslnjlnterllbraryloanfor 
tSSSiSSSSSi in their campus Htra* M a m^ontj, do » only 
Infrequently. 

While interlibrary loan use is common among faculty [«PO^ en ^ j^ e 2a? f 
wniic lnicriiui oiy iiyupn »<fced how often they request items from Uieir 
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7. Forty percent report that they would use an expedited document delivery service 
only if it were free. 

While onlv 1% indicate that they would use expedited delivery if the charge were 
1W „ tin 4 R% ao^ear o be prepared to consider a charge of under per item. Forty 
Zr Jnr VrSS JfKwuK an expedited document delivery service only if it were 
f?e This su^es* fia^ single across-the-board policy for interiibrary loan fees ; ma) r need 
to be reolacedPhv providing opt ons to faculty, depending on the resources available to 
hem ^6^ mJ^S^^t± Interiibrary loan may well be a time-money tradeoff 
«ue ^thihe ^sa^e1acur7member choosing in one instance to pay a fee for prompt 
K^whn! IiTnoth^r arne being content to spare his or her purse and wait for a cost- 
t^Swtntl£^SS^ loan 8 It may also be that while librarians agonize over the 
^nrS a^d «hS teueof fees for service, faculty library users simply want the ootion 
of ?^t^enMn1SSm for rapid delivery.. However/current marginal costs of 
?x4aed dX^e^ ^generally exceed the modest amount faculty appear willing to pay, 
posing another dilemma for librarians to agonize over. 

8 Acceptable interiibrary loan delivery times for books and journals differ slightly, 
but in both instances faculty expectations remain relatively modest. 

Our studv found little evidence that the speed of electronic information technology 
has as ^SSl^A of interiibrary loin Although \^^^Sm^ 
ford^liverv of items, half of those surveyed consider a delivery time of six to ten days tor 
rSokt acceo?ab eFor journal articles, half of the respondents request a dehyery Urae of 
three to seven daU We do not, of course, know to what extent our decision to indicate 
^emdelive^lmelr;^ in the survey question may have influenced these responses. 

Journal articles are expected to be delivered slightly faster than books. First choice, 
oreferred modes of delivery for interiibrary loan range from photocopy (50% of 
Sndems)io inicrofo™ (less than 2% of respondents). Electronical scanning and 
deuvcry £e as yet preferred only by a decided minority of respondents. 

9. Respondents express an interest in iaitiatVug a wide variety of library 
transactions by computer from their homes or offices. 

a ii nntinnc noted on the survey received responses from more than 40% of the 
resoond^Kth inSatiS^faS^iii requests (75%) and renewals and recalls of 
S^SnS (67%) the h ghes.-priorlty items Reference questions (55%X reserve 
mZX^%lU)%d document delivery to departmental offices (469*) follow in 

importance. 

10. A surprisingly high percentage of faculty use personal funds to buy needed 
publications. 

Sixrv-three percent of respondents indicate that they purchase books or 
subscriptions I^ft^ loan (79%) and colleagues (45&J arc also frequently reported 
J^Wiaim^p&tions not held by locaT campus ifbraries. Corr^eraaldcUvery 
«rvices and network-based sources such as databases are each reported as options by 
fe^Mh! n: I0%of respondents. Over 80% of the faculty use personal funds to acquire 
journal subscriptions, articles, books, and prcpnnts. 
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!V.D sirAHbn P ^mmpnilations for t he Unive rsity Center librarie s 

Thi< «hidv as well as the other three studies completed as part of the SUNY 
I Iruversitl Center Ubraries* Council on Library Resources project, was undertaken to 
^d^Sn nSS by the libraries to 'plan for 

rnnnerative collection deve opment and resource shanng. Consequently, we nave 
dlriveS from the resu£ of the sSrvey, as well as knowledge gained in working [ with he 
1 Adershic ?S he four libraries and representatives of their clienteles, a brief set of items 
that we ' Eve ^merit consideration for collective action over the next one to five years. 

Because our analysis centers on the aggregated data from the four campuses. ^we are 
not nreS atthis time to offer recommendations for the individual campuses. We also 
ffih^eCcessaw faSrity with the specifics of each campus and its hbrary to formulate 

u tJJmmSSJ £m CafnDus-level data have been made available to each SUNY 
UniveK librarians, in concert with admims^tors, 

^lSdentstand appropriate campus-level governance bodies, review them and 
develop appropriate plans for responding to unique local needs. 

1 Explore the feasibility of sharing resources for providing information and 
training in electronic information technologies and services. 

As noted above (major findings #1 and #2), the 8^ l r ^g£^* t0 
increased faculty use of electronic information resources appear to be (a) lack ; ot 
•2S™t 5nn Vnrf lack of training. These would seem to be matters to which the , 

f U^^W an^ Ub«^ collaborating as appropriate with other formation 
^ pToSJto" n should give a high priority. At a minimum, there should be an 

information and training group established on each campus. 

The problems of information and training are varied and complex. ^«e c >dstsan 
abundance of training materials in various formats (print and electronic) andthe number 
fj dailv Many individual libraries have developed such materials. What the 
f,S3 rente Sries (a^d perhaps other SUNY libraries as well) may need is a single 
™XSal£ S3 «S tff awdcffi located at one of the campuses, to systematically 
?a?hef o3ze dbscminate information about available informaUonal and 
turning Kriais! io Create and test new materials where a need exists; and to offer 
spSf.ed 1 Saining opportunities (e.g., in less frequently used data bases) on a 
multicampus basis. 

This Droblem is one that is probably most cost-effectively addressed by collective 
rather thaS ffiffiSon. It might, for example, be less costly for the four University 
Center KriS to Xare the costs o( supporting one such center, rather th^rephcaung t 
four rim s over. The several existing stiW-wke ^^^S^Z^mSSiL 
new office of Vice Chancellor for Information Services at SUNY-Central, otter oitterent 
structural and financial models that might be relevant. 

2. Improve campus networking and enhance faculty connectivity systemwide. 

While University Centers' faculty access to ^m ttn ^^S^t^L 
33% of faculty lack connectivity to the campus network from their offices and fewer than 
30% haveSe^ry from their homes, the situation may be even worse for faculty on 
many of the other sixty SUNY campuses. 
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^^^^ 

* Initiate a systematic study of the information technology and information access 
needs of f Humanitks scholars in the University Centers, and develop cooperative 
plans to respond to those needs. 

ouantification of the piiMi oi numii s telecommunications to scholarship and 

t^S'&^S^^X^ embryonic, this Nation might havetccn 
tolerable. Today, it clearly is not! 

Thk k not a simple problem, and it will not be solved merely by "throwing 
. uJESZS. 5? SUNVlJmvers W Center library and information services pohcy makers 

Smpusel, might be a cost-effective alternative to individual subscriptions. 

5 Develop and implement action plans and service policies to facilHatethe 
LSn fo faculty (and students) from a library and formation serMct 
iransiuon iw i-vuuj v ftf < ^ < > m and , to one of •borrow and share 



response to demand.* 
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While the relatively high levels of faculty satisfaction with the current holdings of 
While t he reia i ™| " f . fe ^ and j ourna l s in their disciplines will 
the University Center libraries oi Kcy ooo j sccd$ Qf & } tcrm 

undoubtedly be pleasing to the lib J" a ^ f ^ rcvolution in existing patterns of 
public relations problem. E^nuy. J rc < carch library counterparts 

scholarly communication, these four hbranes. ! d not in 7 thc purchase of 
elsewhere, must continue to ^^^^^ e ^^ access to materials 
books and journals in anticipation of need, but in the ^cn^e 01 ™ h ^ ^ fa 

Thiw it is imDortant to create a library and information resource-sharing 

carried out under the present Council on library Resources grant 

THis study, and the studies of duplication of holdings, journal «^ ta^iuj^ 

ffi fSSK. WSi^ recommend that collectivc attenuon bc &vtn 

a Developing the capability on all four campuses for faculty t^ 1 ]^^^ 
toK^Komc or office, and providing a transparent interface among the 
online catalogs and circulation systems of the four libraries 

b. Formulating common policies and performance standards for interlibrary lending 
and borrowing 

c. Providing interlibrary loan options, including fee-based rapid delivery, for faculty 
on all four campuses 

d Developing common borrowing and lending rules for faculty (and students) 
among the four University Center libraries 

^ta°ken 8 into account in negotiating ^cooperative collection- 
sharing agreements among the University Center libraries. 

6. Maintain a University Center-Hide policy advisory body to assist the ^brary 
directors in planning for and implementing an expanded program of cooperative 
collection development and resource sharing. 

Under the Council on Library ^^S^t^S^^^i&S 
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expanded resource sharing. Members of the study team were P^^uJrfS^^t 
thl lihrarian-facultv-administrator symposium that publicly launched the CLR project in 
Ihe fall Ml% Vt\\Zwo subsequent meetings of this Library Policy Advisory CounaL 

The SUNY University Centers have a strong tradition of faculty participation in 
library and information services governance. With the transition to a greater fiance son 
resource sharing, it is clear that the locus for some important policy decisions will inevitably 
h ft from the campus level to what we might term a fouw (or me^neveL 
We believe that it Will continue to be important to provide a mechanism that assures 
facility of a meaningful voice in the policy deliberations that must increasingly occur at this 
metacampus level. We suggest that the six preceding recommendations might form an 
initial agenda for future consideration by the Library Policy Advisory Council or its 
successor body. 

Vl.E The Study Design-A Ret rospective 

Having developed a survey instrument for this study, seen the responses of over one 
thousand individuals, and analyzed the data from *hcser«ponden^ there w sew^ 
changes or additions we would have made in the study if we were to do it again. First, for 
analytical purposes, it would have been helpful in the demographic section of the 
instrument if we had distinguished between full-time and part-time faculty, becond, .the 
ma Unanswered question appears to be financial. From the responses toquesuons in 
Section n we cannot determine what proportion of the funds individuals spendj on 
acauirine materials are personal funds as opposed to department funds or those from , 
SSSjRSrdo we know^the average amount that individuals spend from personal funds in 
I given time period. This information, when paired with years of service, rank, or 
discipline, might have yielded interesting results. 

In addition, several responses to the open-ended questions occasionally focus on the 
survey instrument itself. Some individuals felt they were not the best choice as 
respondents: 

-Since my work involves no research, but rather assisting computer users, my 
answers are probably not pertinent* 

"Note that I am very close to retirement I might have responded differently if I 
were looking forward to many years on campus." 

Others were simply pleased that their input was being solicited: 

Thank you for being sensitive to the needs of users, and for performing this survey." 

"I am pleased that this survey is being taken. I hope the response is high.. Although 
I am basically computer illiterate, I am most interested in computer training 
(mostly, of course, word processing)." 

Some individuals wished the survey had included different questions: 

-None of your questions relate specifically to how such services might be used in 
teaching." 
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-Why don't you consult faculty before writing and sending a questionnaire?...." 

The onlv Question that received many negative comments is the one which asked 
about ml rflT^Zni: Over half the respondents chose not to answer this question. 

-#6 is difhvdlt to answer as I don't know the trade-offs. For example, if you have 
stoO OOO more, how many books can vou buy-or how many more staff (of what 
type?)-or what on-line services could you offer? 

-I'm sure this survey will provide useful information, but the responses to question 6 
wiU S u2 feroretable because some people will be ranking desired changes in 
relative ^SndirXshares and others wi/be describing desired shares themselves. 

Librarians expressed concern about their inclusion in the study. 

"I think this survey will be markedly skewed by having librarians respond. We have 
access to and knowledge of so many more systems that I doubt information 
compiled will be reflective of the general academic community. 

■I answered the questions from the perspective of my own research, rather than my 
work as a reference librarian." 

Finally, many individuals expressed difficulty in answering the questionnaire 
because the: did not know what was available - For exam P ,e: 

-Difficult to answer some questions due to lack of info about electronic text or data 
info services." 

-1 really do not know much about electronic information resources and what the 
library has to offer at the present time." 

"Several Questions about electronic sources of abstracts and bibliographic materials 
3?r C : diffi to answer because I don't know exactly what's out there and what Tm 
missing." 

•Since I know very little about these things, it is hard for me to answer this 
questionnaire. Too long a questionnaire for busy faculty. 

Two final observations about the survey: First, some questions were > V"^l 
included to Drovide information at the campus level. Responses to these do not readily 
end themseies^ to aSr^gation. Second, the data represent faculty needs and expectations 
MB^^S^Sii tfme-early fall 1992. Were the survey to be repeated, even as early 
Is falfl993 Sme of the responses would undoubtedly differ as a consequence of the 
plisage of iime and other events that have influenced faculty access to »nformauon 
fences and technology either positively or negatively since these data were gathered. 
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Vl.F Aryfl S for Fu V"? Research 

^ initial analysis of the results of the faculty survey because the 
We term this report an initial analysis 0I . inc / tion basi5it ^ th neither across- 
aggregate data are usually presented on a .que 10 by ^ est ° n D bu ', ati or a fan 

cltpSs analysis, ^^W^^S^^ttoiu THe survey team e»eds to 
content analysis of responses 10 the op en jno £ several monthSt M fl M 

address these opportuni t^s for furth er analysis ™« $ ^ ^ pr o fcssl0 nal 

present the study results in the l °™°&^Z t lt ot individual campuses will be 
^jSSSSSSe campus level. 

Among the more obvious opportunities for follow-up studies are 

action plans to respond to those needs 
b . Further 

the general headings of Humanities, socidio^ , constituent parts 

c Further comparison of .he -clustering-phenomenon in use of e.ecronie databases 
to determine ifit is a Bradford D.stnbution 

a r™. h,n,fit studies of alternative modes of access to selected categories of high- 
d cosOow be u n se fi ma«ri»b°Lch as specialized science journals) 
.. Replication of this study within three to five years, and comparison of the results 
with these baseline data. 

replicate this study, and we await the results with interest. 
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SUNY University Ccnlcr Libraries 
CouocU oo Library Resources Project 
•S^posiu* oa Policy Issues i. Cooperate Collection Developed asd Resource Shanng 

-ES FACING RESEARCH LIBRARIES • SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 



ISSUES 



Issue A 



academic resource. 

• n t iv^k* *re nublishcd each day, nationally, 9.600 different periodicals are published 
Interoat.onally. 1.000 boots are P u ^"° J. v£ir , ^ a} 0o e. tbe curve in the 

annually, the total of all printed <^^^^£3Jj ^ ^culaxly in journals, has 
growth of infonnauoa J^c pace es^lauo ^ ^ P£ out-pacing any other 

been equally dxamauc The ">aea« ^^SS^Sc Higher Education Price Index, or the level of 
racasures of national growth^ the Consum cr Pn xta '^"^one, lhe price of subscriptions for many 
funding available to research he ^ four £J inlk|>le jn the „ lion 

university members has nsen by 52%. wuu g discipline? What actions might the 

. Librarians aecd ,» deveiop pdU. Jta. '-^^^I^^^t^ 
ae^otcda. Spead of access may be note unportaM „ CaT dudaa. ScMmi. 

bibliographic comrol olb^ue. lucaau™, SfS-iea e l«o«icbro«w.mi». 

Z mJy facta, oa our Cxapu*. do .« have acc« to elccuo»c lecboolojy. 
• librarian mW ukc use apeculiooi tor coopcratio. b.o accoorj to <i« pUoob* 

charging exorbitant suhsenpuoo rales. 

committee* as scholarly pubUcaiiocs. 

. Elecuodc acce* service, «a place «rea,e, a,—*——"*—*-""*"- 
training. 



SUNY library. 
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Wh.„ th* *oJum« and diversity of information available exceeds oar current capacities 
,$SU< 8 Vnd Whir. UbrarJ .»! Hod ue. I. e«ure «bc scholar*, read, access 

to ^formation aod research resources. 

, j • . ^,h,Tiosi serious problems facing students and scholars !oday. In many 
Informat.oo ovcrloac Ms ooe of rtj ^ ^"0,^ of the flow of new materials. The 

fields »« ^^r^^T^ Jo^l ctronic communions is not covered by traditional 
growing bo.'y of -grey bieraiure diiciplLflC4 ha vc inadequate journal indexing too' :. 

indexing systems. »hdc many J£££ ^ of Ut era«urc is exceeding the 

Concurrently the : «o* o '^^^^^Sbf UbrariL axe shifting as new technologies 
resources available to most bbrar.es. Pubuc b ^ fa ^ t0 mpood t0 ,be 

and new formats create new demands. How must cations for sbired access 

needs of the glob.! scholar ° £^ differ by 

^p^ 
respond to these problems? 

• Librarians must focus on what is feasible and acceptable to users. Ihcy must meet the needs of 
undergraduate users for immediacy. 

• Should the 4 UCs create shared data resources? PACLINK and MDAS may make this possible. 



Librarians need to adapt electronic technologies to improve ILL services. ^^ ^ ^ be 
speed and cost effectiveness. 

si JNY UC librarians need to closely examine duplicated serial titles and determbe whether the level 
all duplication. 

CoOectioo development policies need to be revised, updated, and reviewed by faculty. Then they need 
to be shared among the four UCs. 

Periodical use study 5s an important step but caution needs to be taken that the re**, wffl only provide 
a snapshot More user studies are needed. 

Decisions about what to keep, what to cancel, what to archive must uke into account local and rcgkxui 
commitments to resource sharing and local usage patterns. 

UCs might make electrookaHy available table, of contents to ihose j^'g^ '^f* 
concur development commitment is made. Might cocker puUm, OvrauConXn* o- MDAS 
wbcr7 search commands are the same as for NOUS and local holdings can be shown. 

If money is saved through cooperative collection development, that money should go into expanding 
access. 

Librarians need to take a more active role in tbe educational process and serve a, consultants on 
curticular issues, access and format issues, etc 
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. 0 Hd-ide ^^r^^^^^S^ U threatened by 
.bUqr to totlop and cn.lnUh, , ^JTnd die Karcit, of coordinated long-tena 
^ ^"iSS : t i ooc^lUrc. librae b.v. been 
rtsourct >harlo« plans. A ^ acquisitions at a Urn* wten the 

fomd to rrduct their co^miUnent io^^ ^ 

munutlooali^on ^research ^£ f ^j££* Wn. pro*™, «n th, 
ecouaks have btenslf. ^^* d ^b^rk. develop tobcrease their 
SUNY University Center "^"^J^^^ execution, for cooperative 
success I. serving local XXeaX n^Ube SUNY University 

£2Sa^^ 
materials? 

. There sboufd be core of foreign lar^e .«M bods bods aod JounuK ansor* *. Oft. 
• Ubraxiarss sboufd d. lead u, proposio* possibilito tor coordbaed coUecdo. dovclopmoo, .nd 
consult closely v.iih campus faculty. 

use study because information about the grant, the purpose ot IM Huoy, ana 

not been adequately explained 
. So„o prtdptt. t.U ft. we should cooceouae o. cxpaodic, access „fter te « reoudo, 

subscriptions, speed up ILL 
. Could ft. UCs to dure respoosMry » subscribe .o »« jounsds „ «1 * fi» « *M k 

already being purchased? 

• rr^^SrS^«^ fw 

. Need .o M o». -cee ** »ba. kinds of .cce* b .ceepuble .o^fevdofusefeodiu.** 

discipline. 

• Gcoer,! support expressed fo, SUNY-de eegou.uoe, for sire Uceoses .nd fc. ceo^ foodio, 
designated to promote cooperative venture*. 

subseripiions Ib«D they m » subsuming ownership foe iccca. 

. Fo r fte oc .em, ^- J— - - 

publishing are as important as technical problems if we want user accept 
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„ . r tn _ thinj or 0« ■at.ea's research collections arc embrittled of art la 
Issue D One qu.rtcrto ^^^suna rf UK mult , B destmrtio. of the Item, due 

such cocdiUoc lb,t J^lr Furt^r as audi as 75% of U* collections la research 

^i^S u oo t u,. «o d-dduy *e p.,. on 

wblcb lh*x are printed, 

. • • r^^/ nrln. cfiUcctioos requires thai preservation be a high priority tot research 
The dc.enora.mg quality of P™!^"^,^^, /collections and a shift in scholar* 
Ubrarics and their bost umvtrsiiies. The ^ cm '^ ''™^ 01 w so | u u OQ , 0 prevent i future brittle 

pubUstung policy to the use of SSLS^ bA?o£ problem to test the 

book crisis. Preserve o ^."SX^Sm. «d coxnpuUn, center personnel work 

ensure access to research materials for future scholars. 

. I„ addition to a national focus on preservation, a ^^^f^^^i ™£ 
libraries should place information about prcservaUon ^euor^e caUlog records « weU as 
national databases. Regional cooperate is also wise and necessary. 

• Non-book materials should be included in preservation programs. 

• Librarians need to consul, with faculty and look a, use of materials before deciding what needs to be 
preserved. 

• We need to address harmful environmental factors as part of our prcservaUon effort*. 

issue e ss^riTfiSMasSSS' 

SS^, and storage technology «d ^^^Tr^^ 

u well u technologically. 

Impre^^ati™ 
using advanced telecommunication ^^^-^^"^Z^^^^^ 
oft£ 21st century. Todays ^^SSX ^^Z^^Z^ • 
information. At present, an advanced NaUooal Research ana Ber __ fkl ^ ^ U p 

common framewoAto interconnect Winter-operate thep^ «r£ytf ^^^cetl P 
over the last twenty years. At the same ^ ^££2* be developed Out 

community. 

«.p«aJi resources sod ,o <xbe- Ores o( power '^SSt^l^ sw^**"* »•»• 
inslnime.u. Ho»ewr. ue« uses ui ['^ Ma f^ t ^J\ZVo^^^^l><^<' 
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A* rrf^rctici information about the cooienis of print and 
,^ricV and of secondary '««««b that ^ Hew .nd to wnat *gr« « *■ SLTA 

dtful coUcciions ^^.YtE of thesVeounpag opportunities to support s<boU~h,p and 
University Center Libraries u " »f ' D4 *f «rric«J? 
research and .1 «t.t cost to traditional library series 

. we need to identify barriers to cooperation and plan to overcome then,. 

. We need to build on the existing infrastructure. 

, , rt rpk00a A to initiatives from the campuses rather than 
. s{ j>TY Central administrators prefer to respona to uuu* 

generating their own plans. 

• u„ . databases and other electronic resources they have 
. UC libraries need to share information about what databases ana om 

available to specialist users, 
dissemination, and archiving. 

L«ues. cjl what is the policy when maximum number 

• Could develop a common approach to copyright issues, eg. wnat » w 
of copies of one title are made in a grven year . 

. Wc must also focus on the technology to transmit images clc^ooicaDy. 

„a ,»,,. ^vcloomcnt and provision of technical expertise, share 

• Wc could cooperate on disk storage and the dcvclopmcui u~ ^ 

zad bill foe usage. 



tad but tor usage 

use* expectations and limited resource*. Could kx* * group pu> 
group licensing arrangements. 

graduate studenU arc unwilling to pay as weO. 

compete? 
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capacities «od fmb energies- 

research libraries suff. In addition, ^•P^^JJ^JZ^and oo* always adequately served 
, br ary community where minoriiies are pesiuoc and will also miluence 

as u£s of infonnalioo sendees. The* **" «3* ~ "»* "V""' 

the cooteol and structure of the educauoo of ^^J^^u * $U U. ud k*ow*d«* will t» 
exploit the kr^edge »• .bUitle, ^^ioo .p«bli«? How «lgh» Ub~rUo, 

• ^^^^ 
working relationship with Computing Center*. 
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Issu« C 



The evolving oaturt of higher education, gowwoeat policy, mad pobllc tod private 
funding prtsuu a management challenge to provide the leadership needed to the 
library orgsnlzalloo and embrace successfully the changes ia economics, scholarly 
communication, ud Infonnatloo technology envisioned for the next decade. 



Budgetary procure* combined with skyrocketing costs of library operation, proenpt library leadership 
to experiment with new organizational and technical aspects of (operaUKHts deluding , P/°"*« f " 

in.uating and managing change. and measuring costs and performance. The changing nature of the work 

no the staff of academic and research libraries will increase the urgency for greater expectation wuh 
new organizational structures. Both library staff and today's users desire a greater vt»ce and participation 

Zx^onucs and developing service What are some steps the SUNV j-^* <*£V^' 
aetata 'to Involve their user* more substantively U» planning for change? How can ibe SUNY ^versity 
Cen^.od their Libraries work together to explor* the potential for formal administrative and financial 

J pport colUboraUvTcollecUon development and resource sharing? V% nai oug ; Urm funding 
co^TtmenU 'are necessary tod possible In . sbort-Unn. crfsl^drtven budgetary environment? 

• At the UCs, priorities arc set by the research needs of the faculty and graduate students. That 2s what 

^SSoTers differs: from the four year libera! am colleges. The library must acuvely 
consult faculty and librarians must be active and visible in their communities is well as in their 
profession. 

• The economic, political, and technological changes we are experiencing arc not unique to libraries and 
cannot be effectively dealt with internally. 

• The merging of computing and library delivery services has created the need to reexamine our current 
administrate designs. We also need to question our collection development guidelines and service 
assumptions. 

• As our environments become more technologically complex, we should be allocating more dollars to 
staff and user instruction. 

• We need to look at consortia! arrangements t~d policies that make them work, tt oust be a wia-win 
situation for all concerned. 

• Increased cooperation means more work ia some units and we need staff dedicated to the purpose. 

• PACUNK will be a good short-term beginning to facilitate cooperation. 

• SUMY-wide agreements with vendors should be pursued, espcdaDy SUNY-wide Bcensing agreements. 

• We have 'requisite variety- in SUMY library ooHc-.*ocs which reflect, among other things, the various 
ways the sJe subject is taught on different campuses. Tab variety -should (assist m uMrgpd of 
resource sharing. Now we must turn more attention to access and finding better akcrnatrve* to ILL. 
We need to find •pockets of value* which we can optimize by improving access to them. 

• In thinking about resource sharing, we need to ask who are our natural allies? Cooperation works best 
when itisVedprocal rather than one-way. Cooperation will only work if tf responds to local concerns 
and provides acceptable alternative*. 

• Wc need to think of access on demand as Jem and funded from the library's acquisition budget, not as 
additional to acquisition of print, but replacing print when it makes good ecooom* sense to do *. 

• Several areas of need for greater cooperation are: elect/oak journals, data files, and census data. 
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Issue H 



The primary legal tod ethical wostralnU to *rid*r «k of InformaUo* technology and 
mourct sharing amoog llbrarka are Issue* of ownership and 
^nd«DUalltyofdata,. 0 <irl«bUofa«ts»lo«l*tA. Current technologies make 

Lj?o present enormous probkms of lofonnaUoa piracy and copyright violation, 
Sicte i «-rity ..dconlW.-U.HU. electron* .ooop.ng, ete. How can KhoUr,, 
U 3acs, and eornpuU** center pcrsocael begin to .ddm. fee* 
collaborative action mlsbt U* SUNY L'nlveniU Center, Uk* to widen access to 
InforaaUoa oo our campuses? 

librarians and academic* need to lobby porously for reform of U«. to uphold the principle of co.ua! 
access. 

librarians must not unnecessarily restrict access by failing to cover modest costs of fair use in their 
concept of access. 

SUNY UCs need to develop uniform ILL policies if they are to serve each others' users. 

A SUNY-wide group of people representing various interest should be appointed to provide ethical 
k.de^p TansT* to legal SuesUons and dear recommendations for Ubranans, scholars and 
administrators. 
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APPENDIX B 

cover letter from the Directo ^ . 



^ONAUE/OBJECnVES OF THE SURVEY ^ 

delivery system. c harin£ and document 

delivery among the SUNT tern" 
SCOPE OF AND POPUI>TION FOR THE SURVEY ^ 

population is not prohibitive. professionals, and 

Tb. targe. W^i^BSffiSKSSgfe^ 
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Management Confidential titles should be especially useful. 

The population breaks down as follows: 
Campus Teaching Clinical Res. Found. Pro./Admin 

Albany 904 - 700 

Binghamton 687 ™ • _ 544 

Buffalo 2575 included 925 ™ 

Stony Brook 1540 ? 

- Binghamton has already reduced the number of professionals/administrators to those 
ihey wish to survey. 
SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

A Draft of the survey instrument is attached. The final survey instrument would be 

four campuses. 

BUDGET FOR THE SURVEY AND ANALYSIS 
Costs include: 

1. Printing 6000 questionnaires (2 pages both sides plus cover sheet and letter from 

(Jeply envelopes could possibly be avoided if sutvey could be folded and returned using a 
blank sheet rather than envelope.) ^qq 

Z Programming ($250/day, 1 day) $250 
is highest). 

2,125 

Total $3,075 

•Note- this cost assessment assumes that the doctoral student, ^tyJ^f^J 3 ^ 
budgei for Torn Galvin will be responsible for final data analysis, drafting of report, etc 
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TIMETABLE 

4/28/92: 
5/28/92: 

5/28-6/28/92: 
6/28-7/28/92: 

7/28-8/28/92: 

9/15/92 
10/15/92: 

10/15-11/30/92: 

11/30/92-1/30/93: 

1/30/93: 

3/1/93: 



Directors approve proposal and agree to 

commit funds. ( 

All comments/suggestions received from four 

campuses regarding survey design and 

instrument. 

Task force revises and finalizes instrument, 
determines data to be analyzed, PDP programs 
data screens. . 
Final instrument with cover memo to Directors 
and they complete their final review and 

Survey instrument and cover memos duplicated 
and prepared for dissemination. 
Surveys distributed on each campus 
All completed surveys returned from the 
campuses to Galvin. 

Data entry. , r . . _ 4 

Data analysis and production of draft report 
Draft report to Directors, campus grant 
managers for review. 
Final report to Directors. 



Submitted by the task force, 
Torn Galvin 
Judith Adams 
Sharon Bonk 
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Survey Instrument 
Faculty Needs Assessment 
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Access to Electronic Technologies and Information Services 

, mr irccss todaaio nii; networks, is now readily available to you in your office 
I . Which of ihe following equipment for ^^[^ 
or home? Please check alJ to wmch you have access. 

OFFICE HOME 
Yes No 
'□ *□ 

a. Personal computer ,q :Q 

b. Communicauons modem/software ,q 2 Q 

c. Connection to campus network ( q 2 q 

d. Printer ,Q 2 Q 
c. FAX (telefacsimile) machine q 2 q 
f. CD-ROM player connected to computer w 

• r r^ s ,i™ purees available through networks. For each, pteaseirrfieaiethelocatiotfs) 



Yes 


No 


»□ 


»□ 


»□ 


»□ 


«□ 


«□ 


»□ 


*□ 


«□ 


*□ 


■ □ 


«□ 
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t. Your campus library online catalog 
daily weekly monthly infrequently new 

b. Other libraries* online catalogs 
daily weekly monthly infrequently never 

c Journal index/abstract databases on campus library online catalog 
daily weekly monthly infrequently never 

<L Journal index/atetract database* via commercial vendor 
(e.s.. Dialog. Compuserve) 
daily weekly monthly infrequently never 

c Discipline-based electronic bulletin board, listserves, etc. 
dairy weekly monthly infrequently never 

f Electronic journals and newsletter 
daily weekly monthly infrequently never 

g. Electronic mail (E-mail) 

daily weekly monthly infrequently never 

h. Full text electronic databases (e.g.. Nexis/Uxis; aRTFL) 
daily weekly monthly infrequently never 

i SurisUcal databases (e.g.. U.S. Census datafiles) 
' daily weekly monthly infrequently never 

j. CD-ROM 'ndex/abstract databases available in the library 
(e g. ERIC, PsyXit, Medline, MLA) 
dairy weekly monthly infrequently never 



LIBRARY 

Q 
Q 
□ 

Q 
□ 
Q 
□ 
□ 
Q 



OFFICE/HOME 

□ 
Q 
Q 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
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e, monu rfitiha&cs or elfctronic journals that you cumndy use for 
y. us, 0. .kcuonie daubases Ml «u « - CD-RO 0t £ rt Tcxl Arctuvc . Dante Pro,,. 

Constat. 1CPSR m, Census Dau. , 



□ check hwe if you do nflluse any electronic files. 

4 Al the present time, which of the following represent 
please check all that apply. 

□ lack necessary hardware (computer, modem, etc.) 

□ lack necessary software (communications package, kerm.u etc.) 
Q lack necessary training 

□ uck information about available databases 

□ lack of interest or need 
Q lack of time 

Q other, please specify 

5 v^ichoftr*foUowmgmigra»r<rcaseyouruseofthe 
Please check all that apply. 



obstacles to your use of electronic information technology 



technologies and services in items 2a-2j above? 



Q availaWUtyofcc^p^ ' rhomc 

□ connection to campus network 

Q ^ctss to dau and text ™ 
Q ttoteinformtfc^ 

□ jetton/training in the u* of computer equ.pmem ^^^^ 
n ^cticnAraWngmd*^^^ 



Q irutructiorvVaining 
G funding 

□ disciplinary treads or requirements 

□ other, please specify — 



6 if you were to participate in training related to 
Please check no more than three. 



c!c^n,c technologies, which types of training would you prefer 
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□ small group clas«s/workshops 
Q printed manuals 

□ formal classes 

Q one-on-one tutorials 
Q telephone assistance 

□ on-line tutorials (Computer Assisted Instruct , 
Q assistance via e-mail 
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Access To Materials 



A r.tektv books ioumalsa^roihcrmatcnAlsmyourncldairav^ab^myourcarnpusUbor)^ 

1 . What percentage of the key dooks.jouih«j 

P1cx<* check one. _ 
n lhl „Qo* mon:ihan50% J □ less than 25% 

i J more than 90% 

:□ more than 75% . more than 25% 

2 . how often do you request items from the abrary's interlibrary loan department? Please circle. 
* daily vv«Jk(y monthly infrtquemly ntvtr 

3a .VVhichof*cfoUowingmeu^ 

S check all that apply and star (•) the one used mosi frequently. 

*Q interlibrary loan 

2 □ go myself or send someone to other libraries in the region 

purchase books or subscriptions 
4 Q use fee-based commercial article delivery service 
j Q travel to a library or research collection (requiring an overnight stay) 
*□ borrow material from colleagues 
7 □ use network based source, or online (remote) databases 

»□ other, please specify . 

3b.To which library do you travel most frequently to use sources not available at this camjus? 

4 Hea* ideate if yous^ 
' resources listed below. Please check all that apply. 

a. Journal subscriptions, articles, books, preprints 

b. Online index/abstract databases 

c. Online data or text files 

d. Data or text files on floppy disk. CD-ROM. etc. 

e. Software for moWing/daii or text analysis 

Current and Future Expectations 

t Thecunxntaveragede^ 
' consider to be an acceptable delivery time (in days) for. 

a. Books not held by your campus libraries 

b. Journal articles not held by your campus ubrancs 

2 . nease r** your Pyrenees for modes of delivery for ^l^k, net held at your local c-npu.? • 



Personal 


Dept 


Cram 


Other 


□ 


Q 


Q 


Q 


□ 


Q 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



a (1 ■ highest, 5* lowest) „ - Bonowin£ original 

rnir cav Rfi Electronic scanrung/E-mafl B01TU ' * 

EjyC ™ x 00 Micronlm/fkhe 

M i HWfffnn ii n Photocopy • — ~ p.. 



n, de'iverv service for wh.ch there would be a charge to prov.de rap.d delivery 

, 3 If the charge were less than S5 per uem? 

if the charge were between S5 and $10 per uem. 
U0-.C charge were over $10 per item? 

Only if there were no charge? 

A Ms£sCDR oM 5 or e lc C[ ro rt cjou m ^w S , e « re *«yo U w 1 n ll o U *b U , l o^chyo U 

4 » , S!^«^-^-" W0,, " cm . — 




ifanv would you like to be able to initiate by computer from 

t □ interlibrary loan requests 
2 □ reference questions, infortnauon queries 
renewals and recalls of library materials 

4 Q document delivery to my of rice 

5 □ requesting materials to be placed on reserve 

« □ other, please specify — - 

a ~a< h*w**n tte oa'trs of sources of information 
6. How would ^^ y ^J^l l ^^^^g^m^n^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ fy 0 * 1 ihinkil* lib™? 



Most 
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Books 

Printed material* 

Increased library hours 
More library hours/services 
Better network interconnectivity 
of SUNY libraries and more 
efficient document delivery 
Enhancement of library online 
catalog to include journal index/ 
abstract or full text database* 

Enhancement of library catalog to 
facilitate library transactions from 
office or home (ILL. renewals. 

reserve, etc.) 



More Equal 
3 



3 
3 



More Most 
5 



5 
5 
5 



Journals 

Electronic text or data 
information resources 

Increased staff to provide service 

Strengthen collections 

Acquire more books rc 



mils 



Acquire more bock< 



Acquire more bc*^» - 



.-rials 



.r.ais 
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Information About You 



1. Your SUNY campus. 

2. Your department 



j. Your Faculty RankJProfessional TiUe. Please check one. 

! Q professor 
iQ Associate Professor 
jQ Assistant Professor 
4 Q instructor/Lecturer 
5Q Clinical 

6 Q Research Foundation Employee 

7 Q Aciministrator 

Other, please specify — 



4. Number of years of post-secondary teaching experience __ 

•^rh^r^rdinfil.brirks dec^nic information resources, orresource sharing. 
5 ineaseorTeranycommenuyoum«ghtruvcregardingitwan«s.v.v- 

" among the SUNY University Center Libraries: 



88 

Thank you for taking the i.me to complete this survey. 

92. 



ERIC Please return to Director of libraries by September 30, 1992. 
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